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BOB WHITE, FRIEND OF THE FARMER. 


4 VERY boy or girl raised on the farm, we feel 
[fy sure,admires and loves Bob White, our com- 

mon quail, or “partridge” as he is usually 
called. He is such a fine-looking fellow, when 
he flies up on a post or stump and looks at the 
Handscape, so spruce, so graceful, so gallant; 
there is so much mu ic in his voice as he calls 
out, “Bob White, Bob White,” across the fields 
‘in the sunsei cool of a summer day; Le is such 
good sport and such gcod eating that it is easy 
to understand why he is a general favorite. 
There is not one of us who would not miss him 
‘ifthe came into the orchards and meadows no 
more 


Mda cheerful and interesting neighbor, how- 
ever, that he sould be regarded with particular 
iendliness. Every quail is worth 





. Bei ve 
is not only because he is a thing of beauty, _ 





considered a matter of course. There is some 
¢xcuse for shooting Bob Wiite after he grows 
up and is able to a large extent to take care of 
himself, but there can be absolutely none for 
the killing of any song bird not good for food, 
or for the breaking up of any bird's nest. 

Let us protect the quail, then. If we finda 
nest, leave it sac‘edly alone; discourage as far 
as possible the roaming of worthless dogs over 
the fields; regulate hunting and insist that never 
shall a covey of quail be completely, killed out. 
The ma. who wiil do this is no sportsman, any- 
way, butisa mere butcher. The true sportsman, 
is going to be satisfied with a reasonabie “kill.” 
Proper protection of our game birds wiil be of 
benefit to both hunter and farme:; but if it be- 
A YOUNGSTER. comes a question as to whether the farmer or 
hunter is to prevail, the farmer’s 




















god hard money to the farmer on 
whose land he iakes up his abode. 
Asadest oye: of weeds and insects 
hehas few equals. A recent writer 
in the Youts’s Comypani-n tells of 
Some actual meals m de by these 
‘actve and rearty little bir?s, and the 
res are surpiisng. In a single 
day one quaii has eaten 12500 plas- 
fain seeds, Otaer records are: 12,000 
Pigweed seeds or 15,000 of lamb’s 
quarter in a day, and 1,000 of crab- 
@rass ata meal. When it comes to 
Insects his apretite is equally good. 
One quaii ate 5,000 plant lice in a day. 
At another time the same bird de- 
voured 568 mosquitoes in three hours 
and then quit only because the supply 
Gave out. They eat all sorts of in- 
| Jurious insects, too, pitato beetles, 
cutworms, H<ssian flies, boll weevils, 
Inch bugs, codling mths, grass- 
ppers—just anything that comes 
dy it seems. It is hard even to 
conceive of the vast number of injur- 
lous insects a covey of quail will con- 
Sume in the course of a year. The 
destruction cf every one of these in- 





rights must always prevail over the 
hunter’s wishes. No man should be 
allowed to shoot on another’s land 
without permission, and always the 
hunter should be under strict super- 
vision. 

And while protecting our good 
friend Bob, let us remember that the 
other birds deserve the same fri2nd- 
ship and care. The crow is a nusiance 
often; sometimes it is well to use a 
shot gun ona flock of blackbirds; the 
English sparrow does harm by driving 
more useful birds away; it may occa- 
sionally be necessa: y io make anorch- 
ard or garden unp'ea:ant for the rob- 
ins or catbirds; in some sections the 
rice birds become too numerous; two 
or three hawks and one or two species 
of owls are injurious. But aside from 
these it is safe to protect by any 
means in our power all the birds with 
which we meet. It is only because 
we have not appreciated thei- value 
that we have not done allin our power 
to insure their safety and happiness; 
THE QUAIL’S NEST SHOULD BE PROTECTED. and certainly the man or boy wh» 








Sects, too, is a positive benefit to the 


farmer; and for this reason alone, one s‘ ould always hesitate be- the finer quatilic s of real manhood. 
fore killing a quail, or indeed a bird of any kind unless positively 


known to be injurious. Scientists tell us, and they are doubtless FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
‘Night about it, that if it were not for the birds it would be a matter 


: : : . A BREAD-MAKING SYMPOSIUM 
ponly a few years until the insects and vet ae | things would FARM-LIFE SCHOOLS—Some Objections Answered by State Su- 
ve the upper hand of us. The crops would disappear from 


our fields, and men everywhere wculd be in danger of stars ation 
ply because they would be unab’e to c.mbat the countless muli- 
Mes of insects which would devour and destroy the plants upon HOW TO MAKE CONCRETE TILE AT HOME—Full Directions 


Which men depend for food. 


Every boy, therefore, who wantonly kills a bird, or injures THE DUST MULCH—A Matter of Much Importance Just Now. . 
“Shest, not only does a cruel and unmanly thing, but als» makes THE PROFITS IN DAIRYING—Could Be Greatly Increased... . 
“harder for the farmer to raise his crops to maturity. The pro- 

ction of a quail’s nest or of a brood of young ones should be Early Seeding 


would needlessly injure one of these 
little creatures is lacking in some of 








perintendent Joyner 
FEEDS FOR THE DAIRY COW—Cottonseed Meal the Cheapest 
of All Concentrates 


With Illustrations 


WHEN TO SOW CRIMSON AND BUR CLOVER—Dangers of Too 
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‘ CORRESPONDENT finds that his tomatoes 











Tomato Rot. 


rot badly and are affected by leaf blight, 

and he grows largely for canning. Wants 
to know what to do? Here where I live the to- 
mato is a regular field crop and every farmer 
plants a field in toma- 
toes, for in this county 
there are over fifty can- 
ning factories. The com- 
mon practice here is to 
sow the seed in rows and 
transplant them later to 
the field. The factories 
do not open till August 
; and there is no effort to 
3g make the plants espe- 
cially early, though some 
are now growing the 
plants under glass and 
forwarding them and 
getting the fruit early in 





PROFESSOR MASSEY 
July, or at times in late June, for shipping, and 


are making it profitable. It is better even for 
the canning houses if the plants are started early 
and transplanted to other frames to get strong and 
to harden them off, for the factories could start 
a month earlier and have a longer season. Our 
friend is in the mountains, and is lucky that he 
has not the Southern bacterial blight that makes 
tomato growing so uncertain in some sections. 1 
have had a plantation of tomatoes grow well till 
they were full of fruit and then collapse in a 
night. No spraying will check this blight, but 
the rot and the leaf blight can be prevented by 
timely spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Spray 
first in the seed-bed, and after setting the plants, 
spray every ten days till the fruit is half grown 
and you will have little rot or blight. Coal ashes 
somehow seem to have a special effect on toma- 
toes. Not because of any plant food they contain, 
for they have little. But I assume because of 
the retention of moisture, and in some way pre- 
venting rot and blight. Years ago I had a tomato 
plant come up on an old pile of ashes three feet 
high, and I let the plant grow, and grow it did, 
and made more fruit than any plant I had. Last 
spring, in February, I sowed my tomato seed in a 
frame under glass. Later I transplanted them to 
another frame to get stronger and to harden them 
off. The frame where I sowed the seed was bank- 
ed all around with coal ashes. In taking the lit- 
tle plants out, two of them fell outside on the 
ashes and were not noticed. They lived and root- 
ed and grew, and I suppose got through into rich 
soil. But those two plants gave Me more toma- 
toes than any other half-dozen planted and cared 
for in the best manner. Not a leaf blighted and 
not a tomato rotted, while I had trouble with al! 
the rest, and when frost came these plants were 
full of large green tomatoes, while all the rest had 
about played out. This season I intend to mulch 
part, at least, of my tomatoes with coal ashes 
thickly, and will not spray these, but will spray 
the rest. In any spraying we must begin before 
there are any signs of disease, for it is prevention 
rather than cure that we must attempt. 





What Farmers Want to Know. 


of a clover they find growing in their fields. 
It has brownish heads and nodding ones. 
This is a native plant all over the South. It is 
Trifolium reflexum, and is commonly Known as 
Buffalo clover. I have never known it to be cul- 
tivated. One friend asks if soil where this clover 
and white clover are found growing will be in- 
oculated for crimson clover. Doubtless the crim- 
son clover will succeed wherever any clovers are 
found wild. That has been the experience here, 
and no one has ever inoculated for crimson 
clover, but it is grown by every one. 
Cotton Wilt. 
In sections where this disease is common it is 


G or acto correspondents have sent samples 


said that the Iron pea is resistant, and that cotton 
will not wilt after it. The best way is to get cot- 
tonseed that have become resistant to the wilt se- 
lected from plants that survive where others are 
destroyed. I think the Department of Agriculture 
has been making investigations in this line, and 
can tell you where to get resistant seed. 


Making a Lawn. 


‘“‘We sowed grass seed early last spring (1910). 
It came up but has died out. Soil rocky with a 
clay bottom, and we gave it a good dressing of 
stable manure.’”’ Plow the land deeply now and 
soW cowpeas very thickly. Be sure to turn up a 
good deal of the clay, for grass needs clay in the 
South. In the fall when the peas are mature 
turn the whole growth under and harrow in a 
good dressing of lime and then a good applica- 
tion of acid phosphate and prepare the land well 
and smoothly, and sow seed very thickly in No- 
vember. The best mixture is equal parts of 
Kentucky bluegrass, redtop and Rhode Island 
bent grass, and of these, five bushels of seed per 
acre will be needed to give the best results in a 
lawn. These seed weigh fourteen pounds to the 
bushel. Then rake or brush the seed in with a 
smoothing harrow and roll if the soil is dry. 
Then the next spring start the lawn mower as 
soon as the grass is tall enough for it to bite, 
and in all favorable weather run the lawn mower 
once a week and leave all the cut grass to rot on 
the land. Then every spring give it a top-dress- 
ing of raw bone meal, and once in five years a 
coat of lime. 

Alfalfa in Orchard. 


A Virginia correspondent has an orchard that 
he thinks is fertile enough to grow alfalfa, and 
wants to know if it will injure the trees. If the 
alfalfa was grown there solely for the benefit of 
the trees and the cut material used as a mulch 
under them, the growing of alfalfa would be a 
help to the orchard. But if you want apples, you 
should devote the orchard to apples. You can 
not make apples and hay both with profit on the 
same piece of land. To use an orchard as a hay 
field, no matter what the plant grown may be, 
will certainly injure the trees. 


Lightning Rods. 


“Will it pay to use lightning rods on a build- 
ing that is surrounded by trees? I have seen 
many houses that were rodded but struck with 
lightning.”” A badly constructed rod may be 
worse than none, while a well fixed-rod is a good 
protection. The rod should have good platinum 
points, and should be perfectly continuous to per- 
fectly damp soil in the ground. Never use the 
old-fashioned glass insulators on the rod. If the 
building has a metal roof, connect the rod with it, 
and if a wooden roof, connect the rod with the 
tin rain water gutters. Consult a reliable dealer, 
and do not let a traveling lightning-rod man swin- 
dle you, as most of these traveling fellows will. 
Study what the leading dealers say in regard to 
their rods, and then buy it and put it up your- 
self, making sure that the earth connection is deep 
enough to have the rod always in damp ground. 


Two Poor Fields. 


A Piedmont farmer has a knoll that is in- 
clined to wash, and which is very unproductive. 
Also a low swale that is very hard when dry and 
tough and clayey when wet. Two ditches run 
from it about two feet deep. The needs of the 
knoll are evidently deep plowing and subsoiling 
and more organic matter. Deep breaking would 
lessen the tendency to wash by letting the rain 
down into the soil. Then get some peas on it and 
let them stand, and when the leaves fall sow 
crimson clover among them as a winter cover. 
Give a heavy dressing of acid phosphate to the 
peas and get a good growth. Then when the 
whole is turned under in spring, you will find al- 
ready a different state of affairs in that soil. If 
put in corn, sow peas again in the corn. In 
short, make it part of a general rotation of crops. 
The lowland should have the ditches deepened 
as deep as the fall will admit and tile put in for 
under-drainage, and the soil then well limed. 


Peas and Wheat. 


An old sedge field has been deeply plowed and 
disked. Wants to sow peas and follow with 
wheat. I would sow the peas with a wheat drill 
set to sow two bushels of wheat an acre. They 





will do much better than if sown broadcags 
harrowed in. Mow the peas for hay when a: 
pods turn yellow. Then run the disk Shallow 
and keep it going till the surface is made Be: 
as possible with disk and drag harrow ang trans 
ed and packed by teams, and drill the wheat 4, 
after the first light white frost to avoid the fly, : 
fertilizer of 10 per cent phosphoric acid and 5 per 
cent potash will be good for peas and Wheat, tog 


Big Root in Cabbage. 


The ordinary big or club root in Cabba 
caused by a fungus disease. The best Dreventiyg 
is liming the land well. There are other knots 
on roots of various plants that are made by mi 
croscopic worms or nematodes. The only thing 
for these is to clean the ground and keep it Clean 
of all vegetation for a season to starve OUut the 
nematodes. There is also a disease in summer 
cabbages called ‘yellow side’’ that is Caused py 
a bacterial form of fungus, and the only thing to 
do is to avoid infested land and never plant Cab. 
bages twice on the same land, nor on land Wherg 
the last crop was turnips, radishes or kale, 


The Dust Mulch. 


Bes ig 





value of the dust mulch. We have not hag 

rain enough to wet the ground for 
month, and have been having very hot weather, 
But my corn that has been merely scratched ang 
a dust blanket kept on the ground, is flourishing 
like a green bay tree, and one can scratch to 
moisture with the toe of his shoe. Now, if | 
had ‘“‘barred-off” that corn with a turning plow 
and piled the soil up in a ridge in the middles to 
dry, the roots would be suffering and no amount 
of turning back would help them, for the plow 
would have injured the roots and the leaves would 
now be piping up and suffering for moisture. The 
corn now the last of May is over knee-high, and 
has had no rain at all since the 7th of May, and 
then only a light shower. But even in the dry 
weather the dews will cause a light crust to form, 
and J go through the corn often and break that, 
but only an inch or two, and the surface is now 
simply fine dust. 

My cantaloupes, too, with a furrow half full of 
rotten manure under them are spreading their 
leaves and running as though they did not care 
whether it rains or not, for they, too, have the 
dust blanket all around them. The only hilling 
I have done is with the Early Irish potatoes. Thess 
root close in the rows, and no roots are hurt in 
throwing up beds to them, and a large bed seem 
to help them and keep the potatoes from forming 
near the surface and getting greened by the heat. 
But even there I keep the surface of the hills 
freshened and allow no crust to remain. If I had 
known of the coming of this long hot and dry 
May I would have put the potatoes deeper in the 
ground and would have tried level culture with 
these, too. But planting rather shallow and early 
i have had to ridge to them. Late Irish potatoes 
I always plant in deep furrows and _ gradually 
work the soil to them as they grow and keep 4 
level dust blanket on the surface, for I know that 
these will encounter dry weather, and I prepare 
for it. The early ones I plant shallow and hill 
up because we usually have plenty of moisture 
during their growth and the hills warm with the 
early sun. But this season has reversed every 
thing, and we have had July in May, but no July 
thunder-storms. 

A North Carolina-built corn planter has proved 
good, and the makers should advertise it in The 
Progressive Farmer, and then I will tell all about 
it. When a man advertises a good thing, I all 
never slow in saying what I know of it, but I do 
not give any free advertising to those who do not 
spend a cent to let people know what they have. 
One farmer in Maryland maintains the dust mulch 
by using two sets of weeder teeth on a riding two 
horse cultivator. A good idea. In my garden | 
use a little five-foot cultivator with a handle like 
a rake, and it is wonderful how rapidly one cal 
get over the rows. 


W E ARE NOW having a good example of the 





Last spring my garden was infested with nut 
grass. I hoed it down almost daily, and this 
spring it is hard to find a shoot of nut-grass. 48 
I have often said, the best way to get rid of weeds 
is simply not to let them grow. 








THE ROYAL LINE 


oe = Continuous Travel. 







Lightest 
Strongest, 


Cheapest. Department Y, 





OF HAY PRESSES 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getiing one that is honestly built and will bale 
smoothly, quickly and economically without 
breaking down or getting out of order. We 
make this kind of hay press—3 of them—The 
Royal, Royal Junior andEconomy. Write usto-day 
and let us prove to you that one of these is the 
one you should buy. 


Chattaneoga Implement & Mig. Co., 


U. S. Patent 570813 


Alfalfa, Clover, ete. 
and valuable nitrogen fertilizer. 
formation and testimonials. 


: General Agency: 
Carl Teerling, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 














NITRAGIN 


For a natural growth of Legumes, Peas, Beans ‘ 
Creates excellent crops 


German American Nitragin Co. 


Savannah, Ga. 


‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 7) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 96s PURE LI ME 


and the most economical ito us 





Write for in 





WE 
Let US oreve to you 
@RESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO., Waverly Mills. 5. 
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The Week’s Work on “Business Farm” 


By TAIT BUTLER 
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WHEN TO SOW CRIMSON AND BUR CLOVER.’ 


Only in the Northern Part of Our Territory Can These Crops 
Be Safely Sown at Laying-by Time—Precautions to Observe in 


Sowing Crimson Clover. 


NQUIRIES are beginning to come 

in regarding the sowing of crim- 
l son clover, bur clover and vetch 
at the last working of the corn and 
cotton. We can not help feeling that 
many mistakes are made along this 
line because of statements which 
were intended to apply to a certain 
locality being taken as having gen- 
eral application. For -instance, the 
man at the extreme northern part of 
the Cotton Belt, if he cultivates his 
cotton rather late, may find it advis- 
able to sow crimson clover or bur 
clover at the last cultivation of the 
cotton, and a man somewhat farther 
north may find it advisable to sow 
crimson clover at the last cultivation 
of his corn, but such facts do not 
apply to the southern half of the 
Cotton Belt, for instance. 

To illustrate the point, it may be 
stated that the Northern farmer finds 
it profitable to sow rape at the last 
cultivation of his corn, but any one 
who knows the habits of the rape 
plant would not think of sowing it in 
corn at laying-by time, in the South. 
The dry, hot weather, or the hot 
weather alone, of July, August and 
September would certainly kill it. 

As a general rule, we do not ad- 
vise sowing bur or crimson clover at 
the last working of the corn any- 
where in the South. Bur clover, in 
the bur, may be sowed when the corn 
is laid-by in the extreme north of the 
Cotton Belt and a good stand result, 
put if there is moisture to germinate 
the seed and then the usual dry, hot 
fall follows, the stand may be lost. 


Sow Crimson Clover in September 
and October. 


In no case would we advise sowing 
crimson clover at the time of laying- 








In Summer— 


When the body ‘needs but 
little food, that little should 
be appetizing and nourish- 
ing. 

Then about ,the” best and 
most convenient thing one 
can have handy is a package 
of 


Post 
Toasties 


This food is fully cooked 
—crisp, delicious and ready 
to serve direct from the 
package. 

Post Toasties with fresh 
Strawberries and cream are 
hard to beat. 


“THE MEMORY LINGERS” 


Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, L‘mited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 





by corn in the Cotton Belt. In the 
eastern part of the Cotton Belt the 
falls are not so dry as in the Gulf 
States, and corn is planted later, but 
even taking these facts into consid- 
eration, we would not sow crimson 
clover before September in the Cot- 
ton Belt. From September 1 to Oc- 
tober 15 is, as a rule, the best period. 





small white clover, or crimson clover 
has not grown successfully before is 
simply courting failure, and we do 
not advise sowing it for the first 
time, except on a small area, unless 
these other clovers are known to 
grow on the farm. 


Our reports are sufficiently repre- 
sentative to convince us that when 
the soil is inoculated and a stand se- 
cured a good crop is practically as- 
sured on all lands where other crops 
do well in ail parts of the South. 

If crimson clover is to be sowed in 
the cotton fields, we think immediate- 
ly after the first or second picking 
the best time. It can then be har- 
rowed in without injury to the cot- 
ton. 

In the extreme northern part of 
our territory it may be sowed earlier, 
even at the time of laying-by the 








A LITTLE SHADE HELPS MIGHTILY THESE HOT DAYS. 








f ¥Are you cultivating your corn with one of these easy-riding, two- 


do almost as much harm as good ? 


horse, two-row cultivators advertised;in The Progressive Farmer 
last season, or are you wasting half you~ time on old-fashioned, one- 
horse, cne-row plows that probably cut the corn roots so badly as to 


Think about it. 





the earlier date being right for the 
Northern limits and the later date for 
the southern part of the Cotton Belt. 
These facts indicate that the sow 
ing of crimson clover at the laying- 
by of corn and cotton is not advisa- 
ble. The chief, if not the only ob- 
jection which we can raise against 
crimson clover is the difficuity of get- 
ting a stand. If sowed too early, or 
the weather is too dry, the seeds 
either do not germinate or the young 
plants are killed by the hot, dry 
weather. If planted too late, an early 
frost is likely to kill the young plants 
before they have secured sufficient 
growth and roots to stand such 
weather. But for this defect in the 
time of seeding, crimson clover would 
be our greatest legume for soil- 
building in the South, because it 
makes its growth when most other 
crops are not occuying the land. 


Crimson Clover Can Be Grown in 
Your Section. 


As our experience and observation 
extend we attach less importance 
each year to the statements that crim- 
son clover will not grow in any par- 
ticular portion of the Cotton Belt. 
We believe it will grow and do well 
on any land where corn and cotton 
do well, in any part of the South, if 
the soil is inoculated and a good 
stand of good strong plants is ob- 
tained before winter and freezing 
weather comes. To plant it without 
inoculation on land where red clover, 











corn, or with peas as a nurse crop; 
but in the Cotton Belt where August 
and September are apt to be dry and 
hot there is great danger of failure to 
get a stand from early seeding, but 


too late seeding is almost danger- ~ 


ous. 





BALE YOUR HAY THIS YEAR. 


Loose hay is so bulky that it takes 
up five or six times the barn space 
of baled hay. Loose hay quickly 
gathers dust—which causes cough- 
ing of stock and perhaps disease. 
The whole outside of a stack of 
loose hay is practically wasted by 
wind, rain, sun and the other ele- 
ments. This often amounts to 20 
per cent of the stack. Loose hay 
can not be shipped far and the local 
dealer knows it. So he pays you his 
price and you sell, because you know 
that your loose hay must be sold 
near home. 

Baled hay is compact—easy to 
handle—takes up comparatively lit- 
tle space, so can be stored until 
prices reach the top, when you can 
sell anywhere, distance does not mat- 
ter much. Baled hay is always clean 
and fresh, loses none of its nutritive 
qualities and there is no waste. 





HOW A LIGHT RAIN MAY DO 
HARM. 


A correspondent wants to know 
why it is that a light rain, during an 
otherwise dry season, seems after a 
short time to leave the crops in 
a worse condition than before the 
rain? : 

As a matter of fact a light rain 
may cause the loss of all the water 
which it supplied and in addition 
more than would have evaporated 
had the shower not fallen. 

When the film of water around the 
soil particles gets very thin the pow- 
er to draw water from beneath by 
what we call capilliary action decreas- 
es. If a light rain comes, which is 
not heavy enough to cause water to 
percolate or drain from the top soil, 
the film of water around the soil 
particles is increased in thickness 
and the power to draw water from 
below is increased. This water that 
is brought up may be used by the 
plants, or by the packing of the soil 
or destruction of the soit mulch; it 
may evaporate so rapidly that it ac- 
tually becomes dryer than it would 
have been had no shower fallen. 
That this is a fact has been proved 
by actual experiments in which the 
water applied and that lost as well 
as that in the soil was weighed. This 
merely brings out more forcibly the 
need for cultivation as soon after a 
shower as possible. 

On the other hand, however, it has 
been found that the soil particles 
settle together and the soil mulch 
becomes less effective the older it 
gets, even without any rain to run 
the soil together and form a crust, 
and therefore frequent cultivation is 
beneficial in dry weather’ even 
though no weeds or crust exist. 





A BELIEVER IN COWPEAS. 


Messrs. Editors: If we would 
plant peas among our corn for seed. 
they would not be so scarce te sow 
hext year. Let us sow all stubble 
this summer and make hay, if price 
of peas is high. One bushel peas this 
Summer sown on land is far better 
with 200 pounds guano next year 
than 400 pounds without the pea 
stubble. I know by experience. 1 
plant and sow 380 bushels each year 
and have plenty of hay all the year 
round and some to sell—$100 worth. 

My father would not have any peas 
raised on his 900 acres land when I 
was a boy, and raised all cotton to 
his ruin, and washed away his land 
and became poor at last. So I am 
just the reverse from him. I can not 
get enough peas on my land. I ex- 
pect to put peas in skips in my cotton. 

Plant peas and sow peas, my breth- 
ren, and become the rich farmers. 

T. L. ADAMS, 

Townville, S. C. 





We have gotten out a new and enlarged Pamphlet on 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


15 pages treating the subject exhaustively. Free 
Write for it to-day. 


to all interested parties. 





(Made of Clay) 


The best made, smooth and uniform, high 
grade, everlasting. Write for free pamphlet, to 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry, 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc. 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO.. 








Strasharg, Va. 








Why do commercial fertilizers not always 
every year more and more? 





THREE QUESTIONS 


; How could yeu cut down your fertilizer bills? 
If you are interested, drop a postal to Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


give satisfaction? Why do you have to apply 























































HOW fO MAKE CONCRETE TiLE AT HUME. 






Full Directions for Making the Molds, Mixing Concrete and 
Completing the Tile, by a Farmer Who Has Had Five Years’ 


Successful Experience. 


we may judge from the letters we had, were of much interest to 


I AST YEAR we ran a series of articles on tile drainage which, if 


many of our readers. 


We expect to take up the subject again 


next fall and winter, for we are firmly convinced that the drainage of 
wet lands, of lands subject to overflow and of lands that wash badly 


is one of the big problems of 


the Southern farmer. 


We can not of- 


ford to lose so much by erosion and overflow, we can not afford to let 
so many of our lands lie idle, we can not afford to remain so dependent 


on the seasonal rainfall for our crops. 
trol both surface and underground water, 
do this more than will tile drainage. 


Therefore we must better con- 
and nothing will help us to 


In most cases it is probable that clay tile will be the cheapest and 
best for the farmer to use, but there can be no doubt that in many 
cases, especially for the larger sizes of tile, concrete tile will be found 
cheaper, especially when they can be made at home by the farmer him- 


self. 


It is to enable him to do this work that the following article is 


reprinted from the Farmers’ Voice, to the courtesy of which paper we 
are due also for the accompanying illustration. This is a prize article, and 


_-oe writer, Mr. H. M. Hart, of Illinois, 


ence: 


The accompanying drawings illus- 
trate a set of molds which can be 
made by anyone handy with tools, 
and will equip him for making (after 
a little practice) tile as serviceable 
as are made in the most expensive 
factory. The writer has made and 
used hundreds of these tile of 12 
and 20 inches diameter, and they 
have proven highly satisfactory. 
With cement at $1.50 per barrel 
and gravel at $1.50 per ton, the 20- 
inch tile can be made for 25 cents 
per foot, counting $2 per day for 
labor. The tile can be made along 
the line of the ditch, thereby saving 
one-half the expense of hauling. 
When a party has gravel on his farm 
and does the work himself, the 20- 
inch can be made for 10c. per foot. 
It is a very satisfactory way to make 
a few at a time in odd hours and 
have them seasoning while more ur- 
gent work is being done. They 
should season 30 to 60 days before 
handling. 


Making the Core. 


The details of the accompanying 
drawings are carried out on a scale 


writes from his own experi- 


of 1/16 inch to the inch. All the 
wooden parts of forms are made of 
%-inch soft white pine and should 
be of good quality ard surfaced on 
both sides. The inside drum or core 
is made by nailing %x2-inch staves 
on to two ends or heads, each head 
being made of four pieces %x3 inch- 
es mitered at corners and cut to a 
true circle 18% inches in diameter. 
Blocks should be tacked across corn- 
ers to hold the head firmly togeth- 
er, block to be removed when cere is 
finished. The stave should be about 
2 inches wide on outside and beveled 
to make a joint when fitted to heads. 


Fixing the Joints. 


It is economy to use wide lumber 
for the staves and also to have them 
ripped on a buzz-saw, for they will 
be cut to uniform and true bevel, 
and by turning the board as each 
strip is cut there will be no waste 
of lumber. It is also better to mark 
out the circles for core and rims and 
have them cut on a jig saw, as they 
will be truer circles, square on the 
edges and the forms will nail up 
square and solid and much annoy- 


















the cotton is in such condi 
throughout the entire season. 


is about to install a ginnery, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 










ner’s Season ~ 
is but 90 days 


In that time his plant must earn a full year’s d 
profit. To do this, the quality of the work turned ail “ 

out by his outfit must be so good that it will attract enough business 
to keep him busy throughout the ninety days. His machinery must 
be dependable—the kind that will not break down, causing losses and 
delays. Such is the reputation of Continental machinery—produces a 
superior sample under all conditions and works day inandday out. The 


Continental Line 


Includes the Munger System 


with Munger, Pratt, Winship, Smith or Eagle Gins 


The Munger System is best for the 


I rower. Itme bi i 
him. It produces the sam le that oot soft ath a 
tion that other gins can do nothing with it. 


The Ginner with a Munger System is never idle—he is making money 


We have trained men whom we bon send to the help of anyone who 
all a_ ry, and our expert engineers wil 

plans and specifications without cost to oa customers. ie car 

nearest office telling what you intend doing. 


Our big, illustrated catalog is free to those interested. 


Continental Gin Company 


Dallas, Tex. 





of Ginnery 
Equipment 


s the top market price even when 


Write to our 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Charlotte, Nec. 


















ance will be avoided thereby. In 
nailing on the staves see that the 
joints in the staves come at the 
miter joints in the heads. Use 2- 
inch wire finishing nails and be care- 
ful that nails do not interfere with 
sawing out corners and the notch in 
the hinged segment. After core is 
completed run a smoothing plane 
lightly over joints of staves to round 
up core and smooth off ends. 


Hinging the Segments; the Cap. 


On the inside and about 4 inches 
from each end of core fit 4-inch strap 
hinges to three of the corner joints 
and in the middle of the hinged seg- 
ment. At the opening joint fit two 
4-inch hasps instead of hinges. Be- 
tween, and near each hasp, put a 
staple made of about No. 9 wire and 
2%inches long, drive through the 
stave about % inch from edge and 
bend over the ends on the outside of 
core and clinch solid. These staples 
are for the purpose of inserting a 
claw hammer to pry open the side of 
the core, putting a small block un- 
der hammer on opposite side of 
joint. Note also that the joint at 
opening must be beveled as shown in 
cut and kept greased with axle 
grease to facilitate opening. The 
hinges and hasps should be bent to 
fit nicely the inside of core. After 
all hinges and hasps are on, remove 
temporary blocks from corners of 
heads and saw small V-shaped notch- 
es in three of the corners and in 
middle of hinged segment to allow 
core to collapse as shown. Make a 
cap as shown, 1% inches thick, by 
crossing the grain of two thicknesses 
of boards, bevel the edge and put 
three %-inch dowel pins in under- 
side to fit into corresponding holes in 
the end of core. This cap holds the 
core rigid and makes a good mortar 
board to shovel the concrete on to 
when filling molds. 


The Outside Mold; Hasps and Hoops. 


The outside mold is made just the 
reverse of the core. The staves, 
which are the same size and length, 
are nailed to the inside of two rims, 
which are 1% by 3 inches and are 
made with eight segments 1 by 3 
inches to each rim, doubling them 
and breaking joints at center of 
each segment. Fit joints close and 
nail the segments together solid with 
6-penny wire nails and clinch down 
solid on under side. Leave rims 
solid till mold is finished. It is a 
good plan to draw two circles on a 
smooth floor, one 20 inches in diam- 
eter, the other 24 inches, then make 
the core to just fill the first, and the 
imside circle of outside mold exactly 
the size of the seeond. This will leave 
a spaee of 2 inches for thickness of 
tile, which will be full 1% inches 
after the sheet iron coverings are on. 
When the two rims are made and 
smoothed up, nail the staves on with 
2-inch finishing nails and see that 
joints are made in staves where 
hinges and hasps come. 

When mold is eomplete and ends 
smoothed, begin on outside and with 
fine saw cut rims nearly through 
where hinges and hasps come. Fit 
two 5-inch strap hinges on one side 
of mold and two 6-inch hasps on the 
other, and finish sawing rims so the 
mold will swing open in halves, af- 
terward set the hasp staples so the 
mold will be drawn snug together. 
Open mold and fit tightly a 2-inch 
steel hoop around middle of each 
half, cutting a notch, and bend ends 
of hoop over edges at joints, then 
fit a 6-inch hasp on both sides of 
mold at joints, using flat-head stave 
bolts countersunk in staves and put 
through steel hoops with taps on out- 
side. This will fasten firmly both 
the hoops and the hasps and prevent 
mold from spreading when concrete 
is tamped in. Make wooden keys to 
fasten all hasps, and see that they 
are all in place before filling molds. 
Have tinner to make a hopper to 











fit snugly into outside mold, putting 


heavy wire around top, also have 
him cut a lot of tins 1 by 2% inches 
out of scraps of sheet iron—No, 24 
gauge is best; then with forms Made 
of hardwood bend them into Zauge 
tins as shown in drawings.  Thege 
can be made accurately and rapidly 
by putting the tins between the 
forms and screwing them up solid in 
a vise. 

A necessary number of platforms 
should be made for setting the 
molds on. These can be made of g 
cheap grade of lumber. 

To assemble the molds, set the 
core in the center of platform, which 
must rest evenly on ground, then 
place four gauge tins at equal dis. 
tances around bottom of core to hold 
it in center, then open outside mold 
and carefully place it around core 
and fasten all hasps. Put hopper in 
place and insert four short blocks 
(1 by 2 inches, made of hardwood 
and slightly tapered) around top 
of core directly above gauge tins, 
The mold is now ready to fill. Make 
two tamping sticks of hardwood 1y 
by 3 inches and 40 inches long for 
tamping in concrete. 


Mixing Concrete; Filling the Molds, 


The concrete should be made with 
good clean. gravel containing the 
right proportion of sand according 
to standard formula, no part of 
gravel too large to pass through '\- 
inch square mesh screen, and mixed 
with good fresh Portland cement in 
fhe proportion of 1 to 5. Mix thor- 
oughly, first dry and then wet, to 
the consistency of moist earth. Five 
cubic feet of gravel and one sack of 
cement will make two 2v-inch tile 
30 inches long. 

Shovel the concrete on to cap of 
core and with plasterer’s trowel rake 
it into form, distributing it eveuly 
all around, first tamping a small 
quantity around bottom to set core 
and gauge tins, then fill mold, tamp- 
ing firmly but not too hard, being 
careful to carry up sides level, for 





WANTED TO SLEEP. 
Curious That a_ Tired 
Should Have Such a Desire. 


Preacher 


A minister speaks of the curious 
effect of Grape-Nuts food on him 
and how it has relieved him. 

“You will doubtless understand 
how the suffering from indigestion 
with which I used to be troubled 
made my work an almost unendur- 
able burden; and why it was 
that after my Sabbath duties had 
been performed, sleep was a strang- 
er to my pillow till nearly daylight. 

“TI had to be very careful as to 
what I ate, and even with all my 
care I experienced poignant physical 
distress after meals, and my food 
never satisfied me. 

“Since I began to use Grape-Nuts 
the benefits I have derived from it 
are very definite. I no longer suffer 
from indigestion, and I began to im- 
prove from the time Grape-Nuts ap- 
peared on our table. 

“I find that by eating a dish of 
this food after my Sabbath work is 
done (and I: always do so now) my 
nerves are quieted and rest and re- 
freshing sleep are ensured me. 

“I feel that I could not possibly 
do without Grape-Nuts food, now 
that I know its value. -It is invaria- 
bly on our table—we feel that we 
need it to make the meal complete— 
and our children will eat Grape 
Nuts when they can not be persuad- 
ed to touch anything else.’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Michigan. : 
Read the famous booklet, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. 


“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A 
new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full ef 
human interest. 
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June 24, 1911.] 


if one place is filled much above the 
rest, the coarse particles will roll 
to the lower levels making open and 
weak spots. This will also occur if 
too much is piled up on the cap at 
once. This feature should be espe- 
cially guarded against when starting 
to fill mold, otherwise a rough, 
weak end will result which may 
crumble when removing from plat- 
form. If concrete is made too wet 
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it will stick to molds and tile will 
fall when molds are removed. 


Removing the Molds. 


When mold is full, remove hopper, 
strike off surplus concrete and press 
down firm and smooth with end of 
trowel. Remove cap and collapse 
and remove core. It is a good plan 
to cut a half circle out of sides of 
two thin boards, which when plaeed 
together will form a circle just a 
little larger than the collapsed core. 
Have helper hold these on top of 
mold and the core can be lifted 
through the opening without danger 
of striking tile. We use two outside 
molds and mix enough concrete for 
two tile. Both molds are filled and 
the core removed so the air can reach 
the tile. We then mix another batch, 
by which time the cement has par- 
tially set and the mold is removed 
from the first tile by carefully loos- 
ening all hasps, opening and carry- 
ing away by two persons. 

Special care must be exercised in 
removing forms for a slight jar or 
lick will spoil a tile, but we make 
90 pieces last summer the loss of a 
tile. It is a beautiful sight, a yard 
full of these smooth cylinders stand- 
ing on platforms, looking as if they 


had been tured in a lathe. If only 
one outside mold is used, the tiles 
should only be 24 inches long, for a 
30-nch tile weighs about 350 pounds 
and fresh concrete will not bear this 
weight on so small a base. I prefer 
to have two molds and make them 30 
inches. 


Molds Used Five Years; Cost. 


The face side of molds should be 
covered with light sheet iron—gal- 
vanized preferred—and also the cap 
of core. This prevents the concrete 
sticking, keeps forms dry and in 
shape and makes much smoother 
tile. All exposed wood should have 
two coats of paint. Material for 
one set of molds will cost about $10; 
for two outside forms about $15. I 
have been using mine five years and 
they are good as new. Two energetic 
men, in practice, with favorable 
weather, will make 14 to 16 tile in 
10 hours. After 12 hours, tile should 
be thoroughly wet with sprinkler, 
and every day after for 10 days or 
more, and they will be white as lime- 
stone and as hard in a few months. 
They should remain on platform at 
least 10 days in drying weather, and 
should season 60 days before being 
hauled. 
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MORE PRIZES FOR CORN CLUB 
BOYS. 


The generosity of our advertisers 
who have given premiums to be 
awarded to boys makiag the best 
yields of corn, deserves especial re- 
cognition. We regret that in pub- 
lishing the list last week the five tons 
of Tacco Brand Lime, offered by T. C. 
Andrews and Co., Norfolk, Va., were 
valued at $25 instead of $47.50, the 
regular price of this lime being $9.50 
per ton; and that a weeder and a lime 
spreader offered by the King Weeder 
Co., Richmond, Va., were not includ- 
ed in the list. 

No boy has a chance at these 
prizes unles he sends his name to The 
Progressive Farmer. Sign the blank 
in last week’s paper and send it on. 





BOYS WHO MADE RECORD 
YIELDS LAST YEAR. 


Following are the names of the 
boys who made the biggest corn 
yield on an acre last year, in the 
National Department of Agriculture 
contest. The yield, cost per bushel, 
depth of breaking, width of rows, 
distance between hills and number of 
cultivations are given: 

Alabama, Hughey Harden, Banks, 
—120 bushels; cost, 32 cents per 
bushel; plowed 14 inches deep; dis- 
tance between rows, 3 1-6 feet; dis- 
tance between hills, eight inches; 
number of cultivations, 6. 

Arkansas, Ira Smith, Silver—119 
bushels; cost, 8 cents per bushel; 
plowed 14-16 inches deep; distance 
between rows, 3% feet; distance be- 
tween hills, 13 inches; number of 
cultivations, 5. 

Georgia, Joseph Stone, 
1025 bushels; cost, 29 cents per 
bushel; plowed 12-15 inches deep; 
distance between rows, 4% feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 14 inches; num- 
ber of cultivations, 5. 

Louisiana, Stephen Henry, Melrose 
—139 4-5 bushels; cost, 13.6 per 
bushel; plowed 12 inches deep; dis- 
tance between rows, 4 feet; distance 
between hills, 18 inches; number of 
cultivations, 8. 

Mississippi, William Williams, De- 
catur--146 4-7 bushels; cost, 18 cents 
per bushel; plowed 12 inches deep; 
distance between rows, 4 feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 15 inehes; num- 
ber of cultivations, 6. 

North Carolina, 
Hickory—-146 2-7 


Center— 


Starnes. 
cost 27 


Frnest 
bushels; 


cents per bushel; plowed 8-10 inches 
deep; distance between rows, 4 2-3 
feet; distance between hills, 12 inch- 
es; number of cultivations, 8. 

Oklahoma, Floyd Gayer, Tisho- 
minge—95 1-12 bushels; cost 8 cents 
per bushel; plowed 12 inches deep; 
distance between rows, 3 feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 14 inches; num- 
ber of cultivations, 7... 

South Carolina, Jerry Moore, Win- 
ona—228%, bushels; cost, 43 cents 
per bushel; plowed 10-12 inches 
deep; distance between rows, 3% 
feet; distance between hills, 6 inch- 
es; number of cultivations, 11. 

Virginia, Maurice Olgers, Suther- 
land—168 bushels; cost, 40 cents per 
bushel; plowed 12-15 inches deep; 
distance between rows, 3% feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 10 inches; num- 
ber of cultivations, 5. 

Tennessee, Norman Smith, Coving- 
ton—125%% bushels; cost, 37 cents 
per bushel; plowed 10 inches deep; 
distance between rows, 3 feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 10 inches; num- 
ber of cultivations, 5. 

Texas, Rodger Smith, Karnes City 
—83 1-9 bushels; cost, 13 2-3 cents 
per bushel; plowed 8 inches deep; dis- 
tance between rows 31-6 feet; dis- 
tance between hills, 14 inches; num- 
ber of cultivations, 5. 


Our corn-growing boys should look 
out for some advice in next week’s 
Progressive Farmer about the mis- 
take of laying-by too early. 








SHALLOW CULTIVATION PAYS. 


Messrs. Editors: I am glad to see 
you explain so clearly in regard to 
the cultivation of corn by shallow 
cultivation with the weeder and cul- 
tivator. In my experience on the 
farm for more than 40 years, I have 
never plowed my corn in cultivation 
over 4 inches deep and have never 
had any twisted or shriveled corn 
blades; but I have seen corn time 
and again damaged 33 per cent by 
deep oultivation breaking the main 
leading roots from the bed. Your 
idea is eorreet: deep plowing in 
breaking up the land and have same 
loose and@ pulverized before planting. 

The reason I write this I want you 
to know that I, as a patron of your 
parer, want to thank you for calling 
this important matter to the atten- 
tion of the farmers of the South. 

A. C. CANNON, 

Hiorse Shoe, N. C. 






(5) 565 

Good roads trains will run on the 
Southern Railway through eastern 
Tennessee this week and next. Stops 
are as follows: June 26, Cleveiand; 
27, Athens; 28, Sweetwater; 29, 
Landon; 30, Coal Creek and Harri- 
man; July 1, Maryville and Luttrell; 
3, Jefferson City; 4, Greenville; 5, 
Johnson City; 6, Bristol and Gate 
City, Va.; 7, Rogersville; 8, Morris- 
town and Newport. 








IT’S NEW AND 


One of the Strongest Financial In- 
stitutions in the Country, Which 
is Doing a Tremendous Business, 
Makes an Announcement That is 
Very Attractive. 

Raleigh, N. C., June 21, 1911. 

The Jefferson Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company of this city has just 
announced that it is placing on the 
market a new policy contract. This 
will probably be one of the most 
popular that this company writes, 
which is saying considerable, as it 
is doing a tremendous’ business. 

This contract carries a double pro- 

tection for the first five years. In 

other words, in case of death dur- 
ing the first five years of the con- 
tract double the face of the policy is 


POPULAR. 





paid. The policy after five years 
continues for its face amount and 
becomes paid up in fifteen years 


thereafter. The price charged for 
this is practically the same as for 
their 20-pay life policy. 

The Jefferson Standard is one of 


the strongest financial institutions 
in the country. Its statement of 
December 31, 1919, showed practi- 


cally nine million insurance in force, 
with the necessary reserve set aside, 
and a surplus of considerably over 
$490,000, making it the strongest 
regular old line legal reserve life in- 
surance company in the South. 
(Advertisement) 


FOR FALL SEEDING 
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EUREKA CULTIVATOR AND 

SEEDER 
Made in & sizes, 
8, 10 and 12 ft. 


cultivates, 
Sowsand cov- 
ers grass seed, 


aifalfa, oats, etc. Renews old meadows. 
{ Prise is low and will psy you large profits. +a 








Also made special sizes to work between rows. 
The feed is positive and accurate. Will not in- 
jure seed. 

J. Y. Cantwell, of Alabama, says: “I have 
seeded two hundred acres of alfalfa with 
the Eureka Cultivator and Seeder, secure- 
ing a perfect stand. It puts the seed out just as 
you want it and covers it right. The grain box 
also does splendid work. 

Write for FREE Catalog. 


Eureka Mower Co., 
Box 786, - - Utica, N. Y. 


Bur Clover Seed 


I can offer for sale sat a reasonable rate, in 
any quantity, good, sound, mature seed with 
or without inoci lation. Price $1.50 per bushel, 
or 12%c. per pound, in small lots. Special price 
on large orders. 

J C. KILTEBREW, Reeky Mount, N. C. 


MAMMOTH SOY BEANS 


Good stock in good sacks, 
$2.00 f. o. b. New Bern. 


Burrus & Co., 


New Bern, N. C. 











@ better for you than agents or commission merchants, 
Reference: any bank in Louisville. We furnish 
Wool Bags Free to our shippers. Write for price list. 








M. SABEL & SONS chia Lovisritle, Kv. 
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HOGLESS LARD 
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Sold by all Leading Dealers 
who avoid substitution trace 




















Snowdrift Hogless Lard goes one-third further, cosis 
one-third less, is three-thirds more healthful and wholc- 
some than hog lard, and produces the most beautift! 
results known to any shortening. Always call fc- 
Snowdrift, the original HOGLESS shortening. Buy i: 
tins only. Snowdrift is imitated but never rivaled. 





























New York, Savannah. 


Made 
by New Orleans, Chicago 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co., 































We will ship you & 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 


rh id DAYS f REE j RIA on approval, freight 
phere to any place in the United States without a cent deposit in advance, and 
ge) allow ten days free trial from the day you receiveit. If t does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you ian get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will ~ot de out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from tactorp 
\ to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
ia Save you $10 to $25 micdleinen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 
ae Proof tires, Imported pence od chains, to etc., at prices no higher than cheap 
S ail order bicycles; also reliable medium gra dels at unheard of low prices. 
, RIDER AGENTS WAN TE in each as on district to ride and exhibit a sample 
H 1981 “Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
HW astonished at the wonderfully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 
give on the first 1982 sample going to a town. te at once for our special offer. 
DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until youreceive our catalogue 
H and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 
your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received, 
mae SECOND HAND ee Ee tie ce a Beowwe taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
gy be d out at once, ai Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
My TIRES, COASTER “BRAKE rear alieelas inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
andev ——— in the bicycle line at half usual eeeed 
7/] DO NOT WAIT but rita toda Te for our Large Catalogue beautifull and « a great fund of 
# interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


7MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.x CHICAGO. ILL. 


THE THREE SHEARS YOU NEED 





















































































































This splendid set cine of one pair of 8 inch pair shears, 1 pair 4 1-2 
inch Embroidery Scissors, sharp points especially for fancy work, one 
pair 4 1-2 inch adjustable Button Hole Scissors (so adjusted that every 
button-hole may be cut exactly the same size.) 


You need this set and we want you to have one, so make you this 
special offer. This Shear Set No. 500, postage paid, and one year’s sub- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer, both for only $1.25, or if yoy are 
now a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer, show this offer to one of 
your friends who is not. Sell them this special offer, both The Progres- 
sive Farmer and Shear Set No. 500 for $1.23, send us the $1.25 and for your 
trouble we wi!l send you as a reward absolutely free, postage paid one 
Shear Outfit No. 500. Price without subscription 50c. 


The PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. Starkville, Miss. 


North State Lite insarauce Ce., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas; and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other Car- 
olina Company. 

Agents wanted where the Company is not 
now represented. 


Sell Fruit Trees 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and col- 
lege students. Big profits. Terms liberal. No 
trouble to sell. Write to-day. Smith Bros 
Dept. 26. Concord, Ga. 




















Notice to Members of the 
Farmers’ Union 


Ihave contracted with Messrs. A. H. Motley 
age manufacturers of tobacco, Reidsville, N. ©. 
furnish us with tobacco at a remarkably low 
-- ce. These are high grade goods. Send od 
orders direct to factory, or through your S. B. 
Yours fraternally, 
FR RIVETS GB A. AantfordA NO 
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When writing 
“I saw your ad. 
Farmer.”’ 


advertisers say: 
in The Progressive 









































ODE. 


(TO THE CONFEDERATE DEAD.) 


This is No. 4 of a series of Twelve Representative Southern Poe ms selected for The P rogressive 


Farmer from Prof. Henry Jerome Stockard’s excelieut uew book, 


(Neale Pub. Co.) 


“A Study in Soutoern Fuctry,” 


Only one poem by each of twelve authors is printed in the series. 


LEEP SWEETLY in yqur humble graves, 
S Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause; 
Though yet no marble column craves 


In seeds of laurel in the earth 


The pilgrim here to pause. 





The blossom of your fame is blown, 
And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 
The shaft is in the stone! 


Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 

Which keep in trust your storied tombs, 
Behold! your sisters bring their tears 

And these memorial blooms. 


Small tributes! but your shades will smile 
More proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Than when some cannon-moulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 


Stoop, angels, hither from the skies; 
There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 
By mourning beauty crowned! 


—Henry Timrod. 








A BREAD-MAKING SYMPOSIUM. 


OR THE SAKE of economy i 
K sake of getting the full value of our food and, 


of time and effort, for the 


therefore, the 


money which it costs, the study of the daily meal is an obvious 


necessity. 


The man or the athlete whose physical development is his 


chief concern depends for that development upon his ‘‘training table.” 
Fitness for every-day work at home, in the various occupations of the 
farm, together with the zest that normally goes with healthful employ- 
ment of one’s energy—these for the average man and woman are what 
the training table at home can provide. 

Bread, in one form or another—good, bad or indifferent—forms the 


basis of each daily meal. 


From observation and experience I am led 


to the belief that one of the greatest needs of the culinary art is the 
ability on the part of the Southern housewife to make a good loaf of 


light-bread. 


As a conserver of time and energy during the summer months, as 
well as for the sake of health, light-bread should become a staple article 


of diet in the home. 


The discussion of the subject in this issue is limited to those who 
have proved their right to speak upon the subject. Mrs. McKimmon’s arti- 
cle on bread is a resume of one of her popular talks at North Carolina 


Women’s Institutes. 
as the writer is able to testify. 


Mrs. Southern’s recipe produces an excellent loaf 
The other recipes are all worthy of trial. 


MRS. S. 








By Mrs. Charles McKimmon. 


are four things of prime import- 

ance: a good lively yeast, a 
thorough kneading of the dough, 
right conditions and temperature un- 
der which the dough is left to rise, 
and lastly, a properly heated oven. 
I know many people would add to 
this list a first-grade flour, but I do 
not think it properly belongs here. 
I have frequently seen good bread 
made from indifferent flour, where 
conditions were good, yeast up to 
the standard, and the kneading 
properly done; but I have never seen 
good bread made when any one of 
the four first-named conditions was 
lacking. We will therefore select the 
best grade of flour our pocketbook 
affords, realizing, if we are unable to 
buy the more finely bolted flours, 
that proper care and the use of good 
yeast will produce good results from 
even the very dark grades. 

Yeast, to be good, must be kept 
under certain conditions. It is 8 
little plant and needs for its proper 
development heat, moisture, air, and 
sugar, or starch which has been con- 
verted into sugar, to feed upon. In 
feeding, the little yeast plant gives 
off carbon dioxide gas and alcohol. 


[ THE making of bread there 


BREAD DOUGHS. 


The Four Essentials of Successful Bread Making—How to In- 
sure Bread of Good Quality Even With the Cheaper Flours. 


This gas, pushing through the elastic 
dough, stretches it out into a light, 
fluffy mass. If this be left too long 
to rise, the gas breaks through at 
the top and sails away into the air, 
and the dough, having nothing to 
support it, falls. Therefore, we 
must be very careful to.knead the 
dough for the second time and make 
into rolls or loaves when‘the mass 
has doubled its bulk, and not let it 
wait until so much gas has formed 
that we have a coarse, porous bread, 
or until the dough has been stretched 
to its limit and the gas breaks 
through, and leaves us with a fallen 
sour mass fit only for the garbage 
pail. 

A thorough kneading is necessary, 
first, to distribute the little yeast 
plant evenly through the dough; sec- 
ond, to enclose air in the dough, 
which is necessary for the forming 
of the gas; and, third, to make the 
gluten in the flour more elastic. 

Let us take a cake of Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast, crumble into a cup of 
milk which has been scalded and 
then cooled to blood heat, add to 
this a tablespoon of sugar as food 
for our little yeast plant, and watch 
the effect. In 10 minutes the yeast 
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Py rise to the top of the cup, if it 
| pe fresh. 


ys u > 


The little plants feed upon 
the sugar, generate the gas bubbles 
and the yeast is borne to the top. 
pis is always a test for fresh live 
oot We will add to this yeast and 
oak two tablespoonsful of melted 
ed (not hot) and to make our 
Saal lighter we will put in half a 
cup of mashed Irish potatoes, more 
food for the yeast plants, you see 
(starch which is going to be con- 
yerted in sugar). Mix the potatoes 
with % cup of lukewarm water and 
pour with the yeast mixture into a 
powl. 

gift 1 level quart of flour and add 
palf of it to the yeast mixture, beat- 
ing with light stroke to incorporate 
air in your dough. Add to this one 
unbeaten egg, and gradually sift in 
the remainder of the flour to which 
you have added the salt. Salt re- 
tards the growth of our yeast plant, 
though it is necessary for season- 
ing, so we add it as late as possible. 
When the batter has become too 
thick to beat, turn out on your pas- 
try board and knead thoroughly, 
drawing out the dough and folding 
over to inclose as much air as possi- 
ble. Cut your mass of dough half 
way through with a knife, and turn 
inside out to make sure every part is 
well kneaded. 

Grease an earthenware crock, 
gmething higher than it is broad, 
and put in it the dough. Place cloth 
and plate over the top to exclude 
the air. You wish to inclose air in 
your dough, but that is all the use 
you have for the air in bread mak- 
ing. A draft is fatal to rising dough, 
and to have it blow across unpro- 
tected loaves makes a hard crust 
which is most undesirable. 

Set this dough to rise in a pro- 
tected place, therefore, free from 
drafts, and have an even tempera- 
ture of from 77 to 95 degrees. The 
corner shelf in a kitchen with the 
doors and windows shut would be a 
good place. 

This dough should doubie its bulk 
in from 2% to 3 hours, if you have 
an even temperature. However, 
should conditions be unfavorable, 
wait until your dough is twice as 
bulky as it was when you placed it 
inthe jar. It is then ready for the 
vecond kneading. 

Look as you empty the dough on 
your pastry board at the hundreds of 
little strings into which the dough 
has been stretched by the gas bub- 
bles. The more thorough the knead- 
ing has been, the finer the strings, 
which will later harden by baking 
into the fine-grained bread-crumb. 

Knead the dough the second time 
very lightly, just a pat or two to get 
it into shape. Roll out with your 
Tolling pin about half an inch thick, 
and cut into circles with a half- 
Pound yeast powder box. We are 
going to make ‘‘pocketbook rolls,” 
as they have a great deal of crust 
and are quickly baked. Grease one 
side of circle, fold in the middle, 
grease top of the flap and place in a 
shallow greased biscuit pan which 
has been slightly warmed. Cover 
With a cloth and put in warm place 
free from drafts. Let rise until 
light, usually from 1 to 1% hours. 
If conditions are not favorable, let 
Stand until bulk is doubled. 

The oven should be hot. Sift flour 
on oven floor and if it browns quick- 
ly but does not burn, the oven is 
right. These rolls bake in about 10 
Minutes and are both delicious and 
Wholesome hot. 

Never wrap warm bread in a cloth 
or put it in a covered box. Wait until 
thoroughly cold before putting away. 
It will have a musty, disagreeable 
odor otherwise. 





5 “What sort of a chap is he?” 
Well, he’s one of these fellows 
Who thinks that anything mean is a 


i wee 
ke, if it isn’t on him.’’—Cleveland 
Leader. 









truding or uneven crusts. 
and nutty. 
small and uniform in size. 


of a slightly creamy white. 





SIX THINGS TO OBSERVE IN BREAD MAKING 
1. The bread should be so completely baked that when pressed upon 
with the finger it will spriag back when the pressure is released. 
2. The color should be golden browa, top, sides and bottom. 
3. The loaf should be evenly raised in the pan, with no cracked, pro- 


4. There should be no acidity to the taste. 
5 The bread when cut should have a soft, velvety texture, the holes 


6. The bread should slice without crumbling and the color should be 


The flavor should be rich 








A PRIZE-WINNING RECIPE. 


Below is given a recipe for yeast 
and bread, by Mrs. W. T. Southern, of 
Stokes Co., N. C. Light-bread made 
by this recipe took the prize at Stokes 
County Women’s Institute last sum- 
mer. If Mrs. Southern’s bread could 
be duplicated in every farm home in 
the South, we should have taken one 
long step in advance in the matter 
of more hygienic food. 

“The day before making the bread 
peel three good-sized Irish potatoes 
and boil in a pint of water till very 
done. Mash and add 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 1 tablespoonful of sugar. 
Pour water that you cooked the po- 
tatoes in over all this. Just before 
it gets cold add 1 cake of Magic 
yeast and set in a cool place. Sift 
1 gallon of flour, add 1 teaspoonful 
salt, 1 tablespoonful sugar and 1 
tablespoonful lard; add rising made 
the day before and make up with 
warm water. Set aside to rise two 
or three times, working down when 
your dough has doubled its bulk. 
Mold into pans. Let rise until it 
has doubled its bulk. Bake in a 
moderate oven for about one hour.” 





FAULTS TO BE AVOIDED IN 
BREAD MAKING. 


1. Sourness in bread may be due 
to poor yeast, too high a tempera- 
ture, or too long fermentation. 

2. Moldiness, due to moldy wheat 
or flour, the latter often being stored 
in a damp receptacle, unclean uten- 
sils or moldy condition of the bread 
box. 

3. Uneven texture, due to poor 
kneading. 

4. Coarse texture, due to too long 
fermentation, poor kneading, too 
cool an oven while baking, or a dough 
of too soft qualities when made up. 

5. Over-browned, burned or un- 
der-browned crust, misshapen loaves, 
due to unregulated oven tempera- 
ture. 





SOME CORN BREAD RECIPES. 


To make corn bread of sweet clab- 
ber or buttermilk, take 1 pint of 
corn meal, 1 teaspoonful of soda, 1 
teaspoonful of salt, 1 egg, 1 tea- 
spoonful of lard—if using clabber; 
if using buttermilk, no lard. Grease 
the pans and while hot pour in the 
batter and bake quickly. For pone 
bread, use 3 pints of corn meal, 1 
pint of wheat flour, 2 teaspoonsful 
of salt; sift meal and flour together, 
pour in boiling water and stir con- 
stantly until like cake batter, then 
add 1 pint of molasses stirred in 
well; then bake 3 hours. Let the 
stove cool with the bread in it. 

MRS. ANNIE E. SWINDELL. 





SALT-RISING BREAD. 


Here is my way of making light- 
bread: Take 1 cup sweet milk, scald, 
stir in meal and make a thick mush, 
set this aside till next day. I al- 
ways fix it while I am getting din- 
ner; then next morning I take 2 
cups sweet milk and 1 of boiling 
water and stir into the mush I 
made the day before. Then stir in 
flour and a little sugar and salt to 
make a thick batter; set on back of 
stove or some place to keep warm; 





then when it rises, sift flour, put a 
little salt and sugar and lard in, then 
pour in the yeast; work well, set to 
rise, then work again. Then make 
rolls and pones, let rise again, then 
bake. This is called salt yeast. 

MRS. M. MANNING. 





LIGHT-BREAD. 


I take 2 medium-sized potatoes 
and boil them; when soft, mash and 
take the water the potatoes were 
boiled in and sift just a little flour. 
When cool, take a pint of yeast and 
stir in your potatoes and flour to 
make a sponge, not too thick. I make 
this at night. At morning I take 3 
quarts of flour, 2 teaspoonsful of salt 
and 2 of sugar and my sponge, and 
mix it all together; if the sponge is 
not enough to take all the flour, I 
take enough lukewarm milk (sweet) 
to mix it all well. I knead my 
dough well. In 2 hours it has risen 
enough to make out in loaves. This 
will make 3 loaves. In a short time 
it is ready to bake. Have the oven 
good and hot and keep a regular 
heat. Bake 1 hour. If it burns at 
the top, put a pan of water on the 
rack. 

When I take my bread out of the 
oven I spread a cloth on a board, 
put the bread on it, sprinkle the 
bread with cold water cover with a 
cloth and an oilcloth and the crust 
will be just as soft and nice. When 
cold put in a tin can and it will keep 
moist and good. 

MRS. JAMES BLAKLEY. 





A DAINTY YEAST. 


Through a friend I got this recipe, 
and like it so much I am anxious to 
give it to others: 

Put to soak %4 cake of yeast— 
the Magic or any dry yeast found on 
the market. Boil a pinch of hops in 
a muslin cloth in 1 pint of water; 
remove and in this water cook, sliced 
and peeled % dozen medium-sized 
Irish potatoes. Add % cup sugar, 
and when cool, the yeast which, if it 
has soaked during the making, is 
in fine condition to set the yeast 
working soon. It should be quite 
thick, and the 1 pint should be 
maintained. After this has worked 
for two days, in the saucepan in 
which it is made, it should be sealed 
and set in a cool place. 

This makes much better bread 
than the overnight sponge, and, in 
the words of the friend, “It will 
rise.”’ 

No matter how many yeasts you 
have tried, don’t fail to try this. It 
is especially good when the weather 
is not favorable to bread making. 

MRS. P. C. READE. 

Rougemont, N. C. 





After washing windows and mir- 
rors, rub with a rag moistened with 
kerosene. It not only polishes, but 
keeps off flies —L. H. H. 












PRACTICAL FARM BUTTER-MAK- 
ING. 


To make good butter, have every- 
thing perfectly clean and use plenty 
of hot water and sunshine. Strain 
milk in enamel-ware pans and let it 
stand at least 12 hours; it is better to 
let it stand until it clabbers and skim 
off cream. I churn every other day. 
I skim off the cream and thoroughly 
mix and keep in a cool place until 
well ripened; then churn early in 
the morning, while it is cool. Cream 
managed in this way can be churned 
in 10 to 15 minutes. Always stop 
churning when the grains of butter 
get about the size of a pea. Butter 
can be injured almost as bad by 
churning too long as it can by hot 
water. When the churning is done 
I take up the butter, wash in plenty 
of fresh, cold water just from the 
well. Do not use a spoon in work- 
ing butter, as it cuts the grain and 
injures the butter. I use a cedar 


paddle. 
When washed and well salted, 
mold. I use a one-pound mold with 


nice figure on it. If making butter for 
market, be sure your mold holds a 
full pound. When ready to carry to 
market, wrap in nice waxed butter 
paper. I use the soft cream-colored 
paper; I like it much better than the 
white parchment paper. We sell 
about 250 pounds a year, although 
we live 13 miles from a market. 
We sell our butter the year round 
at 25 cents per pound. If you make 
first-class butter, it is no trouble to 
sell it at a good price. 
MRS. W. C. THORNTON. 





What shall it profit, if you have 
acquired books and lost the love of 
reading; acquired influence and lost 
the joy of usefulness; acquired pow- 
er and lost the pleasure of service? 
He that thus gains his life loses it in 
the gaining. This is an enigma. 
Ponder it.—-Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


Virginia Cans 


FOR— 
Syrup, Honey, Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Are the ideal containers. No leaks, no 
breakage in shipping, no fermentation or 
adulteration of contents, no more second- 
hand, unsanitary packages. Our cans are 
easy to fill, easy to handle, easy to ship— 
and their bright, uniform appearance will 
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sell your canned goods. Made in all sizes, 
and shipped in any size orders. We save 
you freight. Write TO-DAY for prices on 
Cans and Canners’ Supplies. 


Virginia Can Company, 
Dept. P. Buchanan, Va. 























' ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 


or injure anything. 
Guaranteed 


Ma sent prepaid for 20c 
HAROLD SOMERS 
1&0 De Kalb Ave 

lirooklyn, N.Y. 









. 
png Buggy Tops, Canvas, Grain = 
iags, Anything. Sells at sight. Astonishin, i 

sgents. Big profits. Toshow it meansasale. ewe wll» yh 
good, live hustlers in each county, Splendid opportunity to 
‘sake big money. No experience needed. Write quick— 
sow—for terms, A postal willdo. Send no money, * 

a. MATHEWS, 6055 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 








759i you want the Best and 
Most Complete 


ie ( 
hi) CANNING OUTFIT 


emery on the market at a price withiz 
soya, ‘be reach of every farmer 
Wee fruit grower, write us for our 
*ree catalog and special prices 
(A Jag 7 ior early orders. Address 
peepee Farm Canning Machine Co., 
& Dent 2 Meridian Miss 





CAN 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


We ship any size order Write wae for illustrated price list stating 





NATIONAL CAN COMPARY, Dept. 12, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ind and quantity wanted. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


HE HIGHEST conception of a nation,’’ James 

J. Hill once said, ‘“‘is that of trustee for pos- 
terity.” It is also the highest conception of 

the land-owner. Other resources may be develop- 
ed and increased, but our land area as it is to-day 
must remain the resource of the race for food for 
all time. In the light of this fact the immoral- 
ity of land-waste becomes apparent. The man 
who allows any tract of once fruitful land to be- 
come a barren stretch of waste and gullies has 
sinned in a very real sense against his community 


and against the future of the race. 
& 
The State Health Officer in one Southern State 


tells us that nearly a thousand readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have asked that the State Health 
Bulletin be sent them as a direct result of our no- 
tice in The Progressive Farmer. Many other 
readers who intended making the request when 
our articles appeared have probably forgotten the 
matter. <A careful study of these Health Bulletins 
by our readers will not only save thousands of 
dollars in doctors’ bills, but will also save many 
lives every year. Simply address a postal card to 
the ‘“‘State Health Officer’ at your State capital 
saying: ‘Please send me your free Health Bulle- 
tin regularly as issued.” At the same time it 
might be well to address a postal to the ‘State 
Department of Agriculture’ at your State capital 
and ask it to send you its bulletins regularly if 
you are not already getting them. These health 
bulletins and agricultural bulletins are published 
at the State’s expense for the benefit of its citi- 
zens, and you are simply cheating yourself if you 
fail to have them sent to you. 


& 
Our recent editorial, ‘Why Not Make the South 


a Land of Painted Farmhouses?” has excited an 
unusual degree of attention. We hope we shall 
hear from many readers who have painted their 
houses, giving their experiences. Remember, we 
offer a prize of $5 for the best article sent us and 
$1 for the five next best. The letters need not be 
long. Tell your story briefly and send itin. Or 
if you haven’t painted your house, and so can’t 
send us a letter, remember we Can arrange to have 
some valuable and helpful painting literature sent 
you if you will only send us your name on a postal 
card—or by letter. We have a number of letters 
on hand and expect to publish a batch of them 
next week. 


A correspondent calls attention to the need of 
more careful attention to the selection of county 
school] superintendents: 


se 


“In our county,” he says, 
we want a Man who is a trained teacher, one who 


will devote his whole time to the great work of 
upbuilding the rural schools. In fact, we want 
the very best man to be found, regardless of sec- 
tarianism, politics, or any other consideration.”’ 
He might have added that the very best possible 
man should be had regardless of whether he lives 
in the county or not. One of the best county 
superintendents we know is a man who was not 
living in the county when he was elected. The 
people of a county who sit still and see the posi- 
tion of county superintendent given to some poli- 
tician to pay a political debt do not deserve to 
have good schools—and are pretty sure not to 
have. Get a good man whose heart is in the 
work, who has had the training to fit him for it; 
and then pay him to give all his time to it. 


& 
made any effort to get a fireless 


cooker for your wife, or have you even tried to 
find out how one may be made at home? The 
hot days are now upon us when it is inexcusable 
to ask a woman to spend the most of her time 
over a hot stove when there are easier ways of 
getting the work done. We have already printed 
many articles about the fireless cooker, and we 
shall have others from time to time. 


Have you 


Farmers’ 
Bulletin 296 also has directions for making one. 
& 

Many farm parents are now trying to decide to 


what school they shall send their sons or daugh- 
ters next fall. To all such we commend the ad- 
vertisers in our ‘‘Educational Directory” in this 
and succeeding issues of The Progressive Farmer. 
The best schools in the South are presented in 
this Directory, and a postal card sent to each 
Principal or President will bring you catalogs 
and full information about any point in which 
you are interested. 


Next week we shall begin the publication of a 
series of reports from the State Agents of the Co- 
Operative Demonstration Work, telling what has 
been done in each State by the men engaged in 
this splendid work. These letters are from men 
who are doing much to advance Southern farm- 
ing, and they will be of interest, we feel sure, to 
every progressive farmer. 





Getting the Profits in Dairying. 





y/ ILK is nature’s food for the young. It is 
M the only complete food, supplying all the 

needs of the growing child or farm animal. 
In supplying this simple, complete and essential] 
food, the dairy cow proves herself the cheapest. 
animal producer of human foods. 

These facts tell in unmistakable language why 
dairying is the line of agricultural work which 
flourishes best where land is high-priced and the 
population most dense. Farming lands may be- 
come too high-priced for the making of meats or 
the growing of grains, but never too valuable for 
the feeding of the dairy cow, because the Queen 
of the Farm produces a natural, complete, and 
essential food, cheaper than any other farm ani- 
mal. 

These facts make the assurance doubly sure, 
that the demand for dairy products will increase, 
and as our lands increase in value, and added pop- 
ulation demands a larger food supply, as for ex- 
ample, now exists in Denmark and Holland and 
many other of the older countries, the dairy in- 
dustry of the South will of necessity find its full 
development. 

Cheap lands and a sparse population have made 
dairying unnecessary; while inefficient labor, and 
the exacting demands of the business for Tegular 
and intelligent personal attention, have made it 
unattractive to our people and unsuited to our 
farming methods. But the increasing cost of food- 
stuffs, the necessity for soil improvement and the 
extension of agricultural knowledge, have already 
and, must to a greater extent in the near future, 
give a marked impetus to the development of 
the dairy industry in the South, 

Being an essential part of. the agriculture which 
must produce human foods cheaply, favoring soil 
building rather than soil depletion, and supplying 


THE PROGRESSIVE Pap 


pature’s only perfect food, the business of dai ae 
is probably the safest and one of the Most Prot 
able of all lines of agricultural production, 

The man who uses good, average, Dusineg 
methods and judgment and makes use Of that 
dairy knowledge which is within the rasp of al 
who seek it, can scarcely fail to make the dairy 
business profitable. 

A certain and permanent demand for jts Drod- 
ucts; the maintenance of soil fertility; furnish. 
ing a market for the coarse feeds produceq OD the 
farm; giving constant employment for labor and 
a fair compensation for the intelligent efor Dut 
aa it, are among the attractive features of dairy. 
ing. 

These have not appealed to the Southern farmer 
because less exacting lines of farming have been 
open. The technical knowledge required anq the 
constant personal labor or attention demanded, 
do not harmonize well with our farming tra. 
tions or practices. 

Live stock husbandry demands and receives the 
attention of the most intelligent farmers and th 
best farming knowledge and methods, and of al] 
the various lines of animal husbandry, dairying, 
probably more than any other, calls for high- 
class, intelligent service; but as in practically al] 
other lines of human endeavor, while dairying de 
mands more, its rewards are greater. It requires 
hard work, but that is what every man should 
want, providing the compensation is adequate, 
which is the case in dairying, as compared with 
other lines of work. 


The Man Outside the Fold. 


CCORDING to the Farm Journal only one 
farmer in three reads a farm paper and 
the proportion in the South is probably 
smaller than this. We sometimes hear it said 
that there are too many bulletins and books and 
papers, more than the people can be expected to 
read, and it must be confessed that of a certain 
kind of farm papers there are more than are need: 
ed. We refer to those papers for whom the read- 
ing matter is gathered at random and without 
any definite purpose in view except to float a lot 
of questionable advertisements. Papers of this 
kind, while they are almost sure to contain some 
helpful matter, are just about as likely to do 
harm as good, especially so if they induce the 
farmer to spend his hard-earned money with 
quack doctors, fraudulent mining companies, 
similar sharks and fakirs. For the right sort of 
farm papers, however, those that are really try- 
tng to help the farmer to do better work and to 
get more out of his work—and most Souther 
farm papers are of this kind—there is yet a need 
which is far from being supplied. It is not too 
much to say that where one farm paper of this 
class is now read in the South there is room for 
a dozen. And to increase the number now read 
would mean a direct increase in the profits the 
farmers get from their labors. 

The agricultural paper to-day is the chief me 
dium the farmer has for keeping in touch with 
the development of farm life and with the new 
discoveries and inventions which are eo rapidly 
re-making the rural districts. The farmer who 
does not take a farm paper is inevitably behind 
the times. There is no way for him to keep UP. 
It is just as reasonable to expect a man who doe 
not read a newspaper to know what is happenilé 
in other countries or in other sections of his ow? 
country, as it is to expect the farmer who 40é 
not read an up-to-date farm paper to do the sort 
of farming which brings the largest reward. 
Knowledge is power always, and the ignorant mal 
need not expect much of a reward for his efforts 
‘The farmer who does not read the farm paper § 
not at all likely to profit by the bulletins of bis 





experiment station or the Department of Agricuk 


ture, or by hooks on agricultural subjects. He is, 


in short, trying to stand stiN in a procession 
which is moving on, and as a result, is sure to 
rudely jostled, if he doesn’t get run over. 

We feel sune that almost every reader of ou 
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“ean find some such farmer in his own community, 


some man who does not take any farm paper and 
whose farm advertises the fact to all the world. 
We doubt, too, if such a reader can do anything 
of more immediate and actual benefit to such a 
packward neighbor than to get him to reading 


The Progressive Farmer. If you have such a 
neighbor, Mr. Reader, and want to do him a kind- 
ness, go after him and bring him into the fold. 


[f you can’t get him to take the paper for a 
year, try him with our ten-weeks-for-ten-cénts 
offer. Take your paper with you and read him 
about something in which he is interested. Show 
him just how the paper has helped you and how 
Send us his name and tell us 
what issues or what articles are likely to make 
special appeal to him, and we will be glad to 
send them to him. 

Better still, remember that we always offer am- 


it will help him. 


ple reward for good agents for The Progressive 
Farmer. We shall be glad to send you a copy 
of our premium list, describing many useful pre- 
miums we offer free to club raisers; and we also 
offer the most liberal cash commissions. Crops 


will soon be laid-by and if you wish to make 
some extra money or earn some useful premiums 
during this time of leisure on the farm you should 
write us for full information. In this way you 
will be helping yourself, us and your neighbor. 

Such work as this is, of course, worth much to 
us, because the support of our friends is the best) 
advertisement we can have. But we believe that, 
it is real missionary work, too, not only of value 
to us and to the man who does it, but of even 
greater service to the man who is brought into 
the fold. The ignorant farmer, remember, is al- 
most always a poor farmer; the farmer who does 
not read farm papers is inevitably ignorant of the 
best methods of farming; and no community of 
ignorant farmers can ever be a rich community. 

It is to the interest of all of us that every 
Southern farmer as soon as possible become a 
reader of some good farm paper,—and of course, 
there can be no better paper for him to begin 
with than The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Business Talk. 


HIS IS the time of year when all our hay 
farmers are interested in hay presses. The 
best makes are advertised in The Progressive 

Farmer, and a request sent to manufacturers will 
secure you free catalogs and price lists. 

It is also time to begin getting ready for next 
year’s cotton ginning and the advertisement of the 
Southern Combing Gin Co., Box 396, Rossville, 
Ga.; the Lummus Cotton Gin Co., Box 701, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Liddell Co., Charlotte, N. C., and the 
Continental Gin Co., of Birmingham, Ala., are of 
interest in this connection. 

It is none too early either to be getting ready 
for next winter’s supply of ensilage. The Silver 
Manufacturing Company, Salem, Ohio, have a 112- 
page book on silage cutting that they offer free to 
our readers. 

We are very much interested in getting more 
farm homes equipped with water-works; and for 
this reason we invite especial attention to the ad- 
vertisement of the Rife Engine Co., 2130 Trinity 
Building, New York City. A postal sent them 
will get you a copy of their plan, book, and trial 
offer, 

Our friends, the Cole Manufacturing Co., of 
Charlotte, N. C., take pardonable pride in the re- 
cent order from the United States Government 
for a number of Cole planters to be sent to the 
Agricultural Department of the Government of 
South Africa. Few concerns in the South have 
sown more steadily in prestige and popularity 

than the Cole Company. 

The low broad-tired handy wagons ought to be 
More widely used by our Southern farmers. It 
iS very much easier to load and unload from a 
low-down wagon and the broad tires prevent the 
Usual damage to roads. Look up the advertise- 


Ments of these wagons in this and succeeding is- 
Sues of The Progressive Farmer. 


HERE IS PROFITABLE WORK FOR ANY SEASON. 














OST OF US HAVE grown so much to the habit of ‘‘working the road’”’ only once or twice a 
year that we are likely to forget that road-making can be profitably done every month in the 
year. This is especially true of earth roads, on which, after they have been plowed and scraped 

into the proper shape, the road-drag should be run after every rain. 
This picture, reproduced by courtesy of the Rural New Yorker, shows a man dragging a pri- 


vate road through a stubbie field. 


Note how the earth is being pushed up toward the center of 


the road and how smooth the road is behind the drag. 


We noted last week how road dragging has been made compulsory in Iowa. 
farmers demonstrate its usefulness in your State, similar action is likely to follow. 


When a few dozen 
Get busy; 


write to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 321; build a drag, 


and drag your road after every rain. 


It will soon be far better than you have ever known it. 








sananind 


““What’s The News?”’ 























this session of Congress was made by W. C. 

Redfield,a Congressman from Brooklyn, New 
York, and a manufacturer of machinery. He de- 
clared that American labor, when efficiency is 
considered, is the cheapest in the world, and that 
American manufaeturers are abundantly able to 
compete with those of other countries and do not 
need protection. 


Q*: of the really notable tariff speeches of 


“The revolution in Mexico is a revolution of 
hungry men who have been taught to read and 
think,” said a well-informed writer in discussing 
the rebellion now brought to a successful termina- 
tion. He continued: 


“Tt is primarily a war brought on by exces- 
sive and unequal taxation. For years the 
taxes have steadily risen, until the poor can 
not longerendure them. If a poverty-stricken 
peon eats his own pig, he must pay a tax of 
two or three dollars for so doing. If he 
happens to own a cow, and hurmger compels 
him to eat her, he is taxed seven dollars. 

“This alone is indictment enough to damn 
any government on earth! 

“Tf a man owns in Mexico a hundred thou- 
sand acres of fertile land and does not plant 
them, he pays little or no tax. If, as usual, 
he farms them out to impoverished peons, in 
small tracts,—each peon pays rent to the 
owner, a tax to the Federal Government, and 
a tax to his State. Thus, the poorer a man is, 
the more tax he pays im proportion.”’ 


These are the conditions the revolutionists set 

out to remedy, and it is to be hoped that the new 

government will be speedy in giving them relief. 
ss 8 


The Government of England has bought out the 
telephone system from the National Telephone 
Company, and within a few months the telephones 
in England will be under Government owner- 
ship and control as the telegraphs already are. 
The telegraph and telephone are loegically and 
properly a part of the Government postal 
system, and the people should insist upon 
the Government doing in American what it has 
already done in England and other progressive 
European countries. The telegraph and telephone 
should be owned by the Government and run at 


the smallest possible expense for the benefit of all 
the people. 


In Columbia, S. C., last week Wm. J. Bryan 
gave favorable mention to Woodrow Wilson and 
Champ Clark in connection with the next Demo- 
cratic Presidential nomination. Concerning Har- 
man, he said: ‘I do not regard him as a possi- 
bility. This is a progressive age, and Governor 
Harmon’s nomination would be a step backward. 
It is inconceivable that our party would make 
such a mistake.”’ 

ss 6 

The extra session of the Arkansas Legislature is 
over. Governor Donaghey seems to have put most 
of his program through. He has, however, ve- 
toed the resolution passed by the Legislature rati- 
fying the income tax amendment to the National 
Constitution. It is generally believed that the 
veto will have no effect, and that the action of the 
Legislature will stand. 

ss 8 


The Marien County, Indiana, grand jury has in- 
dicted McNamara, charged with dynamiting the 
Los Angeles Times building, and also Wm. J. 
Burns, the detective, who arrested him. The 
chage against Burns is kidnapping. 

ss 8 

The Underwood bill reducing the tariff on wool 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 
221 to 100, twenty-four Republicans and all the 
Democrats voting for it. 

sss 


This is a time of investigations. The Lorimer 
investigating committee is showing that it means 
business this time, and officials of both the Steel 
Trust and the Sugar Trust are making some re- 
markable admissions before Congressional com- 
mittees. 

ss 8s 

The new South Carolina marriage law goes into 
effect July 1. After that date licenses will be re- 
quired as in other States of the Union. 





A Thought for the Week. 


is the making of money. One thing is not 

stale, and that is, the task of the lifter. All 
that is worth while in life is the spending of one’s 
self for the good of others..... The man who 
does not sacrifice private and exceptional interests 
in order to serve the common and public interest, 
is declining to take part in the business of an 
heroic age.—Woodrow Wilson. 


Q NE THING is stale in this country, and that 














No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 


Chances. ' 


Blacklegoids 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
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are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 








Oak woud karm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent‘ that sold at auction for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
nave a few choice bulls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 








R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 











SOUTHERN BREEDERS SALES CO. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
Geo. Campbell Br'wn, President, 
F. G Buford, Vice-President. 
John Ea: ly, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Has on hand for sale at all times 


Registered Live Stock 


of following breeds: 


gistered Jersey Cattle. Standard 
and Registered Trotters and Pa- 
cers, Registered Saddle 4 
Southdown and Hampshire Sheep, 
Berkshire Bogs. Shetland Ponies 


Write them, stating plainly what you want. 
Address 


Southern Breeders Sales Co. 
8165 2nd Avenue, North, - NASBVILLE. TEN 


150 HEREFORD CATTLE 


The best herd in the State. 
Prices right on young cattle. 
Suitable for the Southern farmer. 


GILTNER BROS.. : Eminence, Ky. 
ANGUS CATTLE We uffe: top-uvicher: 


of both sexes, choicely 
bred and good individuals. Call or write your 


te SE OSEDALE STOCE FARMS. Jeftersonton Va 


Pure-Bred Angus Cattle 
ANGORA GOATS OR BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Highest breeding, lowest prices. A1references. 


ress 
A. M WORDFNW Tullahoma. Tenn 


POLAND UHINA HUGS 


Pigs out of large prolitie sows by great mas 


sive boars. All pure bred. 
7. E. BROWN. - - - Martreesboro, Tenn 


75 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


8 weeks to 5 months old, ofthe richest breeding 
known to the breed, such as the Colonel’s, and 
Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, no akin. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
Mulberry, - - - Tenn. 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


150 pigs, fine as silk. Modelsin form 
and pictures in color. 


MATT W. MOSELEY, - - Bel) Buckle. Tenn. 
PEDIGREED POLAND CBINA PIGS 


From prize-winning registered sows, and sired 
by some of the best boars of the breed, among 
them, winners of the blue. 

Pigs eight weeks old at $15 a pair; $8 each. 
Fed ees furnished and satisfaction guaran- 


C. M. HAUSER, 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
































Route 3, 





How the Matchless 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 
Proved it 
WEARS A LIFETIME 


Were you thinking of buying some other sepa- 
rator to save alittlein price? We tell you posi- 
tively that the Tubular has twice the skimming 
forceofothers and therefore skims twice asclean. 
The Tubular more than pays back the difference 
in price every year, 


| 



















Learn how the matchless 
Sharples Tubular proved it 
mpd «Wears alifetime. Ask us 
to mail you, free, the ac- 
count telling how the 
Tubular did work equal 
to 100 years’ service in a 
five to eight cow dairy, at 
- a total cost of one dollar 
and fifteen cents 
or repairs and 
ss _ Oil. The account 
contains pictures showing 
how the parts of the Tubular 
resisted wear. 


You can have a Tubular— 
The World’s Best —deliver- 
ed and set up in your 
: home, free —for thor- 
_, ough trial —without 
freight or any other expense 
to you. Contains no disks. 
Other separators taken in part 
payment for Tubulars. Before 

risking anything on any inferior separator, see how 
much more the properly built, high quality Tubular 





catalogue 
No. 283 and 
free trial. 





THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 
Chicago, Ill, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
Toronto, Can. Winnipeg, Can. 














SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., .. Charlotte, N. C. 
PURE-BRED,, BERKSHIRES 





Lee Premier 8rd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
aa. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY FROM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows and gilts bred to bim for sale. 

Registered Je Cattie. At head of herd, Im- 
sorted Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 





Green Place 
Berkshire Farm 


For choice Berkshire pigs not akin, 9-weeks 
yid, $10.00; 12-weeks old, $15.00; our months old, 
$20.00, f. o. b. New Bern. Pedigree furnished. 
We also offer two of our herd boars, Prince 
Premier’s Rival 124788, Grand Detour’s Rival 
107910. Price $75.00 each. These boars cannot 
be bought from Western breeders for $200.00 
each. We also offer some tried sows at $75.00. 
Cause for selling boars, cannot use longer to 
advantage. 


W. H. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
TAMWORTHS immense ize arty marae 


. economical feeders 
and most prolific of all hogs. Best breed for the 
South As range hogs, unsurpassed. Booklet 
free. W. W_MORTON. Russellville ° 

(Meation Progressive Farmer’ 











Registered Duroc Jerseys 


Eigbt to ten weeks old pigs, wale snd female: 


not akin, $10 cach. including registration certi- 
ficates. High grade stock. 
BR W. WATSON, Routeji, Ferest Depot, Va. 





GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 


100 spriag pigs for sale From prolific strains. 
Quick maturing. Orders booked for a few choice 
bred sows. Visitors welcome and met by ap- 





pointment. Correspondence solicited. 
C. E. VANCE, - Route 3, - Calhoun, Ga. 








Live Stock and Dairy 

















N THE table below is given the 

| digestible nutrients in a number 

of the feeds used by Southern 
dairymen. There are others available, 
but some of those given will be 
found to form the chief part of most 
rations fed to Southern cows. Some 
of those given are very generally 
used, while others are only used in 
certain sections or by comparatively 
few: 
Digestible Nutrients 

i Ib 





FEEDS in 100 Ibs. 
CONCENTRATES Protein| C-ruo- | Fat 
yorates 
Cottonseed meal ------ 37 6 lbs.| 214 Ibs. |9 6lbs 
UD civckecenkasegnae we. UV oS. fo. 
Corn and cob meal --.| 4.4 ‘' | 600 ‘ |29 ° 
RICG PONSGH 22..52.... 19 (388 “ INS 
Wheat bran -.---.---- me "Taw" RS 
UES saccuwcdenwe cecinn 10.7 ‘1503 “ iss“ 
ROUGHAGE : 
Silage (cor) --------. oa tee a 
Corn stover. ---------- is “| a0 “ c= 
Cowpea hay ---------- os Fee " fit < 
Soy bean hay---.-.---- iG. hae ES 
Lespedeza hay..... ..| 9.1 °° | 377 ‘ |t.4" 
Alfalfabay . ..----. me “tae ° Be 
Crimson clover hay __/105 ‘' | 449 ‘“ {12° 
Peanutvine hay ------ Oo. iaeo = iG 
Oats and vet: hb hay...} 8.3 ‘' | 258 ‘“ {13 ‘‘ 
Cottonseed hulls --... ww wae ihe. 
Sorghum hay ........)}25 “ | 443 ‘ a: 
Johnson grass hay .. | 2.9 ‘“ | 45.6 ‘ | .8 “ 














It is our purpose to discuss these 
feeds separately, from the dairy- 
man’s standpoint, and then give a 
few sample rations as illustrations. 


Cottonseed Meal. 


In proportion to its feeding value 
cottonseed meal is the cheapest con- 
centrate available for cattle feeding 
in the South. It is rich in protein, 
which is usually the most expensive 
nutrient, but it is low in carbohy- 
drates and is nct well balanced, nor 
is it suitable as the only con- 
centrate if a large ration is to be 
fed. Of course. it is not possible to 
accurately compare the feeding value 


of feeds unless they are similar in 
composition: <ii since the protein 
of cottonseed 1 ov be used to 
partially take ine ©... cf earbohy- 
drates, corn and +. LOuseed meal 


have been tested and compared for 
general cattle feeding. The general 
results indicate that a pound of cot- 
tonseed meal is equal to 1% pounds 
of corn, and at $30 a ton is as cheap 
as corn at 48 cents a bushel. 

In view of these facts, cottonseed 
meal, at the present prices of South- 
ern feeds, must constitute the basis, 
if not the bulk of the concentrates 
fed to dairy cattle in the South. 

The amount that should be given 
is determined by various factors or 
considerations. 

In the first place, a feed so rich 
in protein and fat must be limited in 
quantity or fed with more care than 
ordinary feeds in order to prevent a 
disturbance of the digestion of the 
cow. Some will advise feeding as 
much as six or seven pounds a day 
in case the cow will pay for it in 
milk yield; while others are certain 
that over three or four pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day for a long 
period is sure to cause abortion, in- 
digestion, garget and all the other 
troubles of the dairy cow. 

‘Both these extremes are probably 
erroneous and the truth, as usual, is 
to be found somewhere between 
them. 


Take the Roughage Irto Considera- 
tion. 


If the roughage is entirely dry 
and: made up wholly or largely of 
cottonseed hulls, large quantities of 





cottonseed meal shoul” not be used, 


FEEDS FOR THE SOUTHERN DAIRYMAN. 


Cottonseed Meal the Cheapest Concentrate for the Cattle Feeder 
in This Section—How to Feed It and How Much to Give. 


(No. 26 of the series of articles “Feeding Farm Animals in the South.”) 
By Tait Butler. 


but in such a case it is not fair to 
charge any trouble which may arise 
to the large quantity of cottonseed 
meal. The balance of the ration jg 
equally faulty and equally as respon- 
sible for the troubles which arise. 
When the cows are receiving Silage 
or green feed of any kind, the quan. 
tity of cottonseed meal may be jp. 
creased to five or six pounds a day, 
if the cow will give enough more 
milk to pay for the increased feed, 
Probably for the average cow a 
good rule is not to give over 3 or 4 
pounds a day when the cows are on 
dry feed entirely and not over 5 
pounds a day when on silage or 
green feed. Of course, in no case, 
should that quantity be given unless 
the cow will pay for it by an increas. 
ed flow of milk. A good cow will 
usually pay for some concentrated 
feed, whether on dry feed or in pas. 
ture; but a poor cow will seldom pay 
for much high-priced feed and when 
on ~asture is almost certain not to 
pay for the concentrates by a suff- 
cient increase in milk flow. 

There is one other condition which 
may limit the quantity of cottonseed 
meal to be fed besides the health of 
the cow and the profits. That is the 
effect on the butter in case butter is 
made. Cottonseed meal hardens the 
butter, or when it is fed more heat 
is required to melt the butter, and 
consequently, the feeding of cotton- 
seed in summer may improve the 
quality of the butter and in winter 
may injure it. In summer, when the 
cattle are on pasture or green feed, 
5, or even 6 pounds a day to a good 
cow, will not lower the quality of the 
butter, but may improve it; while in 
winter, if the cows are on dry feed 
entirely, 3 pounds a day is about the 
limit that may be fed without injury 
to the quality of the butter. 


Rules for Feeding Cottonseed Meal. 


Cottonseed meal at any price be- 
low $35 or $40 a ton is the cheapest 
and best concentrate we have for the 
feeding of dairy cattle and the man 
who does not use it to the limits in- 
dicated above, is not feeding his cows 


economically or intelligently. It is 
not responsible for one-tenth the 
dairy troubles charged to it. ‘‘Fire 


is a good servant but a bad master,” 
and strychnine while a deadly pois- 
on, is a most valuable medicine. 
Likewise, cottonseed meal is a most 
excellent dairy feed, but it may be 
abused. In fact, it is generally abus- 
ed in the South, as it is frequently 
the only concentrate given. For this 
reason we offer the following rules 
to prevent its abuse: 

1. Don’t. feed much more than is 
necessary to properly balance the 
ration. 

2. Don’t feed more than the cow 
will pay for. The rough feeds are 
cheaper and cottonseed meal should 
not be fed unless the increase in the 
flow of milk will pay for the added 
cost of the cottonseed meal. 

3. As a general rule don’t feed at 
average cow more than 3 or 4 pounds 
a day, or a good cow more than 4 0 
5 pounds a day, when the other feeds 
are dry. When good cows are gét 
ting green feed or silage, give them 
what they will pay a profit on, up to 
six pounds a day, unless other con- 
centrates are cheaper. 





The hogs need shade this weathet. 
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must breed for a purpose. 


country. 


a day! 
Every man does not need $1 


new breeders need to learn, 


to do so. 








THE MOST EXPENSIVE SIRE IS THE ONE OF POOR- 
EST QUALITY. 


E HAD a letter the other day from a Jersey breeder 
in which, among other things, he said: 


“Your people do not realize the difference in their 
preeding operations between using a scrub male and a 


the difference may be but a few dollars.” 


That is true, too, every word of it. 
just what an expensive animal a scrub sire really 
is, the nondescript bull, the stallion of unknown breeding, the 
y-woods boar would soon be done away with. Nor will farm- 
ever be able to get of live stock breeding the profits they 
should and might until they cease to allow scrub males to re- 
The Tennessee Dairymen’s Association 
few years ago adopted for a slogan, “The Scrub Bull Must 
Go,” and a remarkably good slogan it was. 
ooner the better for all of us,—and with him must go the 
scrub stallion, the scrub ram, the scrub boar, the scrub rooster 
To get the most money out of live stock breeding, one 


Another thing Southern farmers have yet to learn is the 
true value of high-class breeding stock. 
fail to realize that an animal fit to breed from can not be raised 
and sold for the price of one raised to make beef or pork. The 
preeder referred to said in his letter that one man wanted a 
5-year-old imported Jersey bull for $50! 
much to bring a bull from the Island of Jersey to this 


Another offered $25 for a calf whose grandsire sold for 
$7,500 and whose dam had given, from the time the calf was 
dropped until it was three months old, 40 pounds of milk 


,000 bulls or $500 boars, be- 
cause every man does not know how to care for live stock 
or how to mate good animals so as to produce better ones; 
but every man does need to realize that the scrub sire is the 
most expensive of all sires, and that, if he expects to raise 
first-class live stock, he must have good foundation stock. Many 
too, 
prices for such breeding stock, and that they can well afford 


ar 


their herds, even though 


If farmers generally 
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He must go—the 


A great many utterly 


It costs twice that 


that they must pay good 








SHALL WE RAISE SHEEP 
WORTHLESS DOGS? 


“Messrs. Editors: I notice an ar- 
tile from B. B. Daugherty, of Boone, 
N.C, stating that Watauga County 
isworking for a dog law to protect 
the sheep. I want to say ‘“‘amen,”’ 
and join in the fight for the same 


OR 
























lw for all counties interested in 
sheep raising. 
The sheep raisers or would-be 


sheep raisers of North Carolina have 
lad very little encouragement in 
this industry, and as long as the rep- 
tesentatives of each county regard 
the raising of worthless dogs as more 
important than sheep ‘raising, the 
State will continue to be in the rear 
in this industry. 

A few days ago I witnessed a most 
horrible sight when I walked out in 
hy clover field and found that the 
Worthless dogs of this community on 
the night before had met and made 
‘raid on my flock of sheep, killed 
lf, gnawed and maimed 4 others, 
ad hurt several more, obliterating 
most the entire flock in one night. 
I found sheep lying around not yet 
tead, with their flesh torn out by 
the mouthfull, bleeding and suffering 
agonies, 


I thought if the Legislature had 
listened to the Charlotte Chronicle 
tecently, such devastation and de- 
struction would cease. I walked 
‘vay from the scene heart sick and 
discouraged, with nothing left for 
me to do but sit up that night and 
“* a dog or two that was not worth 
Peet it took to kill him—which 








The dogs came back in the latter 
i of the night, and finding that 
chy Temoved the sheep from ‘the 
Ihe Made an attack on the goats. 
i them crying piteously and 
ag 0 them as quickly as possible, 

Teached them after five had been 
ag We fired on them, and since 
oly ave nine dog skins as the only 

i Dense for my sheep. They were 

Y careful to select my best Shrop- 


le and leave the least desirable 
Pin the flock. 







































































I want to ask every man in North 
Carolina who reads The Progressive 
Farmer and who can influence any 
voter, to help us in this matter and 
require his representative to agree 
to vote for a dog law before he will 
give him his support. 

I favor a law to put the dog tax 
the same as the poll tax and have a 


special dog-tax collector in each 
township, who should see that all 
dog owners are made to comply 


with the law and held liable for all 

damage done by dogs owned by 

them. W. B. HOBBY. 
Gibsonville, N. C. 





A GOOD RATION FOR A DRIVING 
HORSE. 


One subscriber writes: “Please 
state if the enclosed analysis of 
stock feed is a good balanced ration 
for a driving horse.” 

The following is the analysis re- 
ferred to: 

Crude protein, 10 per cent; crude 
fat, 4 per cent; crude fiber, 9 per 
cent; carbohydrates, 62 per cent. 
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a single cow to separate, and a DE 


itself. 


either to the man without a separator 


165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








173-174 William Street 
MONTREAL WINNIPE 





Now Is the Time to Buy a 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


The hot weather season is at hand when the Centrifugal Cream 
Separator saves most in quantity and quality of product over gravity 
setting systems and when the DE L 
most in time, labor, quantity and quality of product over other separa- 


There can scarcely be a good reason for putting off this all-wise 
and self-paying purchase on the part of anyone having the milk of even 


either for cash or on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for 


With butter prices rather low the purchase of a DE LAVAL separator 
becomes even more desirable, as its use may easily mean the difference 
between a profit and a loss in summer dairying. 


Every local DE LAVAL agent stands ready to demonstrate this, 


and will deem it a favor to be permitted to do so. 


If you don’t know your local DE LAVAL agent please address the 
nearest DE LAVAL office, and bear in mind that every day’s delay 
means just so much more dairy waste. — 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
mE eens 


14 & 16 Princess Sia 


AVAL Cream Separator saves 


LAVAL machine can be bought 


or already having an inferior one, 


Drumm & Sacramento Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 





1016 Western Avenue 
SEATTLE 























STORAGE TANKS 


Corrugated or plain. Square, Round, Ob- 
long, Taper. 10 to 100,000 gallons. All made 
of Rust Resisting American Ingot Iron to 
last a life time. Ask for booklet A. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 








2 








WATER TANKS 


Made of Cypress 


For Farms and Suburban Homes 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Hightower Box & Tank Co., 








Atlanta, Ga. 





We Are Payirg 20 to 21c. for Good Unwashed 


WOOL 


clear of burrs and full values for burry wool, 
the only charges deducted being for freight. 
Your money mailed day wool is received. Sacks 
furnished free for lots of 3C0 pounds and up- 
wards. Sh'p tous and save expenses. 

JOS. WALLERSTEIN CO., Richmond, Va. 


If You Have Wool 


to sell for cash 
or exchange for 
blankets, etc., 
it would pay 
you to ship it to 

Chatham Mig. Co., 


Elkin, N.C. 


They manufacture goods of a very high 
class, and will pay you best market price.for 
your wool. 





























DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 
I have anice lot of pure bred pigs3 and 4 
months old also a few sow pigs 10 months all of 
which have been selected for breeding purposes, 
wi | sell at reasonable prices. Address 
J. W. ETCBISON, Cana, N. C. 





The following is the analysis of 

corn and oats: 
CORN. 
Crude Protein.... 10.3 per cent. 
Fiber----- 22 “ ws 
Carbohydrates-.. 70.4 “ “ 59.4 ** : 

A statement on the tag showing 
the analysis of the feed, states that 
it is made from corn, oat-meal mill 
by-products, wheat flour and 50 ibs. 
in each ton, of cottonseed meal. 

The feed is lower in protein, fat 
and carbohydrates, and higher in 
crude fiber than corn. It is not as 
good feed as corn and very little ®et- 
ter balanced. The 50 tbs of cot- 
tonseed meal in a ton—1 part to 39 
parts of the other materials, is not 
sufficient to bring the per cent of 
protein in the mixture up to that of 
corn. This is probably due to the 
fact that the so-called ‘oatmeal 
mill by-products” are chiefly oat 
hulls. This supposition is also borne 
out by the fact that this mixed feed 
has 9 ».° cent of fiber, which is much 
more than corn, wheat flour or cot- 


OATS. 
11.4 per cent. 
rs ies <s 





, tonseed meal contains. 





We are asked 
if this mixed feed forms a balanced 
ration for a driving horse; but noth- 
ing is said about the roughage the 
horse is to receive. With alfalfa, 
clover, or peavine hay this would 
make a fairly well-balanced ration 
for a driving horse; but any one 
who has used these hays for driving 
horses knows they are not satisfac- 
tory because they make the bowels 
of such a horse too loose. Therefore 
this feed will not make a balanced 
ration for a driving horse, because in 
properly feeding a driving horse his 
roughage must be grass hay or corn 
fodder (corn blades, as generally 
used in the South). 





I could not do without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and would not 
think of sending in my renewal 
without doing a little missionary 
work and sending a new subscrip- 
tion.—Walter W. Pence, Rt. 9, Char- 








NORTH CAROLINA HERD DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


Bred gilts and pigs forsale. Herd boars.N. C. 
Col. 32011, and Thigpen’s Ohio Chief, ce oad 
son of 1909-1910 International Grand Champion. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. C. 


For Registered Durec-Jersey Pigs 
tbest quality, write 
DOUBLE BRANCH FARM, R. 2, Mocksville, N. C. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF SHROPSHIRES 
Orders booked for July and August delivery. 
Ewe and ram lambs, s red by the highest priced 
Shropshire ever bought in the South. Price 
from $10 to $20 each. Money back if not satisfied. 
W. E. SHIPLEY, Valle Crucis, N. C. 


Registered Berkshires 


Grandsons and daughters of Lee’s Premi ; 
Grand chance to get the best. e’s Premier 3d 


NANTAHALA FARM, C, C. Allison, Prop., 
Hickory, N. C. 














Registered Poland Chinas 


All ages and of choice breeding, also registered 
and unregistered Shropshire bucks oof bak 
lambs. W. J. OWEN & Sons, Rt. 1, Bardinsburg, Ky. 


Southdown Sheep and Essex Pigs 


Have a number of choice Lambs for June, 
July and August shipment. Also a few pigs for 
June and early fall shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - - - Tobaccoville, N.C. 








DUROO-JERSEY PIGS FOR SALE 

I have as fine breed Duroc-Jerseys as there are east of 
Ohio. Tney are perfect in form and color. I offer them 
at asacrifice, $10, $15 and $20 each, according to ave and 
weight. I have some models of beauty. Close aecend- 
ants of Model Paul, the boar that sold for $11,000. The 
pigs I offer would cost you in Ohio $50, $75 and $100. 

M. N. HALES, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Tamworths 


We are booking orders for four pigs from Elm- 
den Queen, an imported prize winning sow Roy- 
al Show, England, weighing about 1000 pounds 
in suow shape. They aresired by our Mammoth 
P F. Longfellow, first prize boar Appalachian 
Expositioa, Illinois, Iowa and Alabama State 
Fairs. Price each $25. None better bred. Write for 
freeinformetion. Only choice stock sold or mail 
orders. ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


“Sunnyside strain,’ $7.50 each, 
10 to 12 weeks old 
R. C. COMM3NDER, Florence, S. C. 


Berkshire Pigs 


Twenty pure-bred Berkshire boar vigs for 
July and August delivery at $12.F0 and $.5 each, 
registered and transfered f. o. b. Raleigh. Also 
one pure-bred Sbropshire ram lamb at $15, reg- 
istered and transferred. Addrsss 


N C. AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 














lotte, N. C. 


Box 237, West Raleigh, N. C. 
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A WORD FROM MESSRS. JACOBS & CO. 


attack, both by Editor Massey and Editor Poe upon the undersign- 


if THE MAY 20 issue of The Progressive Farmer appeared a violent 


ed, which attack was unprovoked upon our part. 
To this joint attack we replied covering all the charges made, the ar- 
ticle being necessarily lengthy, since the charges were numerous. Editor 


Poe refused to print our defense, but, evidently fearing the libel law 
of his State, made retractions in his issue of June 10th, admitting in 
effect that his and Editor Massey’s basic charges were false. As we 
are barred from a full defense before the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, yet permitted a limited space not to exceed the space occupied 
by the charges made against us, We offer a parallel column, giving the 
Massey-Poe attack in one column and the Poe retraction in the other 
with the essential mis-statements indicated in black and the parallel re- 
tractions also in black. 

It follows that if we are neither Jews nor foreigners, on which 
ground it was sought to raise prejudice against our business; and if we 
have not bought control of the advertisiug of the religious papers in a 


sense to force acceptance of copy by the editors, then all the remaining 


charges, 


which consisted of mere vituperation, growing out of these 


charges, fall of their own weight as not proven. 
Here is the deadly parallel of Massey-Poe vs. Poe: 


(Issue Progressive Farmer, May 20, 
1911.) 


Professor Massey, speaking of Ja- 
cobs & Co., refers to them as “these 
imported men.” 

Editor Poe in same issue speaks 
of Jacobs & Co. as “This outside syn- 
dicate of shrewd, non-scrupulous, 
money-hunting boosters.” 

Professor Massey, referring to Ja- 
cobs & Co.’s advertising which classi- 
fied the substantial agriculturists as 
distinguished in their reading matter 
from the non-property owning agri- 
culturists, remarks, ‘Now, Southern 
farmers, how do you like this Jew 
classification?”’ 





Editor Poe declares of Jacobs & 
Co., that they “bought the control of 
the advertising columns of most of 
our Southern church papers.” ‘“‘It is 
time for our church editors to con- 
trol their own advertising columns” 
and similar remarks, interspersed 
with villification in various forms. 


(Issue of Progressive Farmer, June 
10, 1911.) 


Editor Poe says of Jacobs & Co’s 
reply which was denied publication, 
though replied to by Mr. Poe, “As a 
good part of their reply is taken up 
in disproving that they are Jews and 
foreigners, we may say just here that 
they are neither.”’ 

Here Editor Poe devotes two para- 
graphs to a defense of Jews and for- 
eigners. 


Editor Poe writes: ‘‘We are glad 
to print the statement that Messrs. 
Jacobs & Co. do not control the ad- 
vertising in the religious papers in 
the strictest sense of the term. That 
is to say, editors may refuse to run 
advertisements that Jacobs & Co. or- 
der inserted.” “The Progressive 
Farmer itself carried some patent 
medicine business from the Religious 
Press Advertising Syndicate before 
we became convinced that the whole 
business was rotten.’’ 


Further comment is perhaps unnecessary, except that Editor Poe 


would be more highly respected for courage if he would give his an- 
tagonists as fair a chance as possible to be heard; and he would be 
more respected for his truthfulness if, in making retractions of mis- 
statements, he would also gracefully admit his wrong-doing and apolo- 
gize for the inexcusable vituperation which he coupled with his false 


charges. 


Also we would suggest as a needful lesson in decent journalism 
that it is an impropriety, to say the least, to comment on an article 


which is refused publication. 


We would have no fear of an adverse judgment from the readers of 
The Progressive Farmer if we were permitted full space for our reply. 
We might add further as our only defense against Mr. Poe’s vilili- 
fication that we are not now sending, and have not for some consider- 


able time, sent any advertising to The Progressive Farmer. 


is not a crime. Very truly, 


Editorial Commert: We are glad 
to print the foregoing statement by 
Messrs. Jacobs & Co. By way of com- 
ment we have these things to say: 

1. They try to give the impression 
that we refused to give them a hear- 
ing in our columns. They know that 
this is not true. When their first 
letter came, dealing with many other 
matters besides the so-called ‘‘charg-" 
es” against them, I wrote them 
promptly that we should be glad to 
publish any reply of theirs in space 
equal to that used by Professor Mas- 
sey and myself, printing anything 
they might say whether relevant or 
not. In other words, we would ‘‘di- 
vide time with them’’—always recog- 
nized as a fair rule in debate. But 
Jacobs & Co. did not want a hear- 
ing. What they wanted was a chance 
to make it appear that we had re- 
fused them a hearing. So they took 
this chance; said that they could not 
say what they wanted to say in 1,500 
words—although in reading their re- 
ply it is easy to see that the really 
relevant matter could have been put 
into space less than that. 

Now the main matters to which 
this reply of theirs gave attention 
were: (1) To disprove that they 
were “Jews or foreigners,’ as they 
thought Professor Massey’s letter in- 
dicated; (2) to argue that they do 
not strictly ‘‘control’ the advertis- 


Surely that 
JACOBS & CO. 


ing in the religious papers, and (3) 
to profess that they had not intend- 
ed to reflect on the small farmers of 
the South as distinguished from the 
“planters.” 

In order to be absolutely fair, 
therefore, we proposed that we would 
publish their claims in regard to 
these three matters without arguing 
to the contrary. And to show how 
silly and false is their baby-cry 
about being “‘refused a hearing,’’ they 
know that we wrote them promptly 
that, in addition to publishing this 
statement, we would give them all 
the original space to say anything 
further they pleased about any other 
matters in their defense. They have 
not taken the space, the ample space, 
that they know was offered them, 
and the impression they seek to give, 
that we ‘‘refused them a hearing,” is 
without foundation. 

2. The ‘“‘basic charges’? made by 
Massey and Poe were not false, and 
we have not written any “retraction” 
or anything else that would in any 
degree indicate any ‘‘admission” to 
this effect. Professor Massey made 
no direct charge that they were Jews 
or foreigners, nor did I notice in read- 
img his article that this was implied, 
or I should have made correction 
at once. As for the word ‘“outside’’ 
in my editorial, it meant simply that 
this ‘‘Religious Press Advertising 


Syndicate” was not a syndicate oi re- 
ligious papers, as the name would im- 
ply, but indeed an ‘outside’ corpora- 
tion as it is in this sense. Nor is 
the fine point as to whether Jacobs 
& Co. actually ‘‘control” absolutely 
the advertising in the church papers 
or only secure and place orderg for 
the business in any degree essential. 

3. The whole truth is that Jagobs 


& Co. are very anxious to put us in 
the light of having misrepresented 
them about some non-essential mat- 


ters in order to divert attention from 


the real issue in the whole case—the 


flagrant evil of filling up our church 
papers in the South with disgraceful 
patent medicine advertising. I have 
no fight against Jacobs & Co. per- 
sonally, but only against their pol- 
icies. As I said in a letter to them a 
few days ago: ‘I have absolutely 


have no regrets for saying it.” 


try to make it appear, theref 
Progressive Farmer h 
lutely no “retraction” 


gard to any essential 
point in the articles to whic 
object. 


THE PROGRESSIVE Pap 


no ill-will against you, an 
ly have only the most 

will for all our church eee "aa 
because I hate to see them beco . 
agencies for robbing poor, sick dyiad 
men and women to enrich the onal 
of outrageous fakirs and fraud e 
I have said what I 


4 I certain. 


8 thar 


have. Anq [ 


4. In spite of what Jacobs & Co, 
Ore, The 
as made abgo- 
lutely nothing to take back fara 
Or Material 
h they 


We stand by everything ma. 


terial that we have Said, includip 
the “inexcusable vituperation,” : 
that is what they wish to Call our 
opinion of their business policies 


C. Pp, 








OBJECTIONS TO FARM-LIFE SCHOOLS ANSWERED. 


It is a Special Appropriation and 


the Money Doesn't Take a Cent 


From the Common Public Schools — Will Provide Opportunity 
for High School Training for Farm Boys and Girls and Provide 
Better Teachers fo rCountry Schools. 


By. Hon. J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina 


N THE first place the State appro- 
l priation of $2,500 for each farm- 
life school is a special appropria- 
tion made in addition to all other ap- 
propriations for educational purposes. 
It does not decrease the State appro- 
priation for the elementary public 
schools one cent, not one cent of it 
comes out of that appropriation, 
and probably not one cent of it 
would have been made to the ele- 
mentary schools had it not been made 
to encourage the establishment of 
farm-life schools. 


If. 


The public school system, based 
as it is, or should be, upon equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to all, 
can not afford to stop with offering 
equality of elementary educational 
opportunity. It should offer equality 
of opportunity also to the largest 
possible number for the fullest pos- 
sible development of their powers. 
Therefore, an educational system, in 
a democracy which does not provide 
equality of opportunity to rich and 
poor, high and low, for that prepara- 
tion for life, through the fullest de- 
velopment of their faculties in high 
school, vocational school, college and 
university, in proportion to its abil- 
ity to provide these, is manifestly in- 
complete and unjust in that there 
would be a manifest discrimination 
means. 

Because of the greater cost of 
high school, vocational, college and 
university education, it is, of course, 
impracticable and impossible to place 
such education in every school dis- 
trict, at the door of every child. The 
next best thing, therefore, is to place 
as much as possible of this sort of 
education as close as possible to as 
large a number as possible at as 
small expense as possible. 

III. 

No high level ef industrial effi- 
ciency or citizenship can ever be at- 
tained through a system of education 
which provides only for elementary 
instruction. No civilized, progressive 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


land in modern times is Luilty of 
the folly of investing all its expendi- 
tures for education in a System of 
elementary schools. Every student 
of education and every intelligent 
man of any breadth of vision must 
know that any adequate educational 
system in modern times must pro- 
vide for elementary, secondary, col- 
legiate and university education, of- 
fering the fullest opportunity for the 
fullest development of the talents 
and powers in rich and poor alike 


needed for industrial, profession- 
al and civic efficiency and _ lead. 
ership; that this educational sys 


tem,,comprehending elementary, col 
legiate and university instruction, 
and special vocational, industvil 
and professional training, must & 
developed together and developed 
proportionately in all of its parts at 
the same time, according to the abil- 
ity of all the people to do this. 

To put all of the money into the 
elementary schools, that cover only 
seven grades of work, and none into 
the other necessary parts of a com- 
plete educational system would be 
about as wise as to force all the blood 
of the body into the feet and lower 
limbs and leave none for the head and 
other parts of the body. For best re 
sults in the growth and development 
of a complete educational system, 
as in the growth and development of 
a man’s body, all the parts thereof 
must grow and develop proportion- 
ately at the same time. The follow 
ing Scriptural quotation is peculiarly 
applicable to my conception of 4 
complete and adequate school sys 
tem: 

“For the body is not one men- 
ber, but many. 

If the foot shall say, Because 
I am not the hand I am not of 
the body; is it therefore not of 
the body? 

And if the ear shall say, Be 
cause am not the eye, I am not 
of the body; is it therefore not 
of the body? 


If the whole body were at 


MER.” 











LIDDELL 
Cotton Gins 


are incorporated. 
in durability and economy. 
other can offer. 


Engines and Boilers 


workmanship and material. 








No other cotton gin outfit has so 
many superior features as the Liddell. 
All the latest labor saving appliances 
It has no superior 
It is eary to operate and has advantages 20 
Write us today for full information. 

Experience of 30 years in building Engines: 


slide valve. balanced valve and automatic. best 
BOILERS. Our standard stationary Boilers and portable Boilers on skids are of the 


LIDDELL CO., Charlotte, 
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vege, where were the hearing; if 
the whole were eee where 
smelling : 
Mgt now hath God set the 
members every one of them | in 
the body as it hath pleased Him. 
And if they were all one mem- 
ber, Where were the body? 
And now they are many mem- 
pers, yet but one body. 
And the eye can not say unto 
the hand, I have no need of 
thee; nor again, the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. 


his is the Lord’s way of growing 


‘a and the same method is illus- 
ony in all the works of creation. 


Men are wisest when they follow Di- 
vine precept and example. _Let us 
not have a system of education that 
will be all feet or all head, or with 
feet disproportionate to the head and 
pody. Either would be as great a 
monstrosity aS a man all feet or all 
head. Let all the parts be develop- 
ed proportionately and symmetrical- 
ly in a complete and effective unit, 
each helping the other and all help- 
ing the whole. The man or men 
upon whom rests the responsibility 
of the development of an effective 
educational system must see things 
clearly, see them whole and see them 
in their proper proportions. 
IV. 

The farm-life school furnishes 
the most efficient connecting link in 
the educational system between the 
elementary and the high school and 
the daily life that 82 per cent of our 
people live on the farm. It places 
better preparation for this life with- 
in reasonable reach, at the smallest 
possible cost, of all the country boys 
and girls in the county who are am- 
bitious enough, and whose parents 
are ambitious enough for them, to 
be willing to make some sacrifices of 
convenience and money to secure it. 
It brings preparation for industrial 
and agricultural efficiency as close 
to the largest number of people as 
the State and county are now able to 
afford. 

It is a great mistake to suppose 
fora moment that the benefits of this 
school will be confined to the com- 
paratively small number of country 
boys and girls that may attend it in 
its early years. One who has read 


the bill will see that, through the ex- 


tension work of its faculty of spe- 
cialists, its benefits will be extended 
to the teachers of the elementary 
rural schools, fitting them in spirit 
and in knowledge to give more effi- 
cient instruction to their pupils in 
the simple fundamental principles of 
agriculture, home making and sani- 
tation; that, under their direction, 
small school farms and gardens can 
be and will be established in connec- 
tion with many, perhaps most, of the 
elementary rural schools for practi- 
cal demonstration and instruction in 
better methods of farming; that, 
through the extension work carried 
on the year round under the direc- 
tion of the faculty of the farm-life 
schools, the benefits of it will be ex- 
tended to every township and to the 
adult farmers and their wives desir- 
ing to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered in the township 
Meetings, etc. 

The truth is that no investment of 
any funds for educational purposes 
would reach directly or indirectly a 
larger number of the old and young 
than the investment of this small 
amount in a county farm-life school, 


or would reach them at a_ point 
Where they need help more. 

VW. 
The farm-life school bill pro- 


Vides for the establishment of ten 
Schools each year, thereby opening 
the door for every county in the 
State to take advantage of the propo- 
sition whenever public sentiment and 
Public demand are sufficient to in- 
duce the majority of the voters there- 
of to comply with the conditions. 


Naturally those that are abiest to do 
it and are most progressive will take 
advantage of this first; but the very 
object lesson afforded by the success 
of these schools in those counties 
will be an education to the others 
and a demonstration of their success, 
so that the smaller and less progres- 
sive counties will be able to profit by 
the experience and example of these 
and be saved the expense of any ex- 
periments or mistakes. 

In the meantime provision is made 
for admission on easy terms to estab- 
lished county farm-life schools of stu- 
dents from counties that have no 
such schools. The county establish- 
ing the school furnishes, by a volun- 
tary vote of its own people, the 
entire equipment and one-half of the 
maintenance fund. As a matter of 
fact, no counties of the State will 
furnish any part of the State appro- 
priation for the maintenance of the 
farm-life schools except those coun- 
ties that now pay into the State treas- 
ury more than they receive from the 
would be unable to establish these 
schools and would be burdened with 
helping to pay the State appropria- 
tion for them without getting any 
benefit from them. As a matter of 
fact, also, these are the counties that 
receive an extra $100,000 annually 





for their elementary schools, paid en- 
tirely by the stronger counties that 
it is claimed would alone receive the 


benefits of the county farm-life 
schools. This argument falls to 
the ground when it is remem- 


bered that the counties that it is 
claimed would receive all the benefit 
from the farm-life schools practical- 
ly pay into the State treasury all of 
the money that they would receive, 
and, in addition, contribute $100,000 
annually for the support of the ele- 
mentary schools in the other coun- 
ties. The truth is, however, the log- 
ic of this whole argument is faulty. 
The strong should help the weak, put 


the weak should not undertake to 
prevent the strong from _ helping 


themselves also. The benefits of the 
farm-life schools are extended on 
equal terms to all counties and can 
be taken advantage of as rapidly as 
the counties are able and willing to 
comply with the conditions. In the 
meantime, the counties that are not 
able to comply with those conditions 
and get one of these schools are not, 
in fact, taxed one cent to support 
them, and they have the privilege of 
sending their boys and girls to those 
in other counties on the easiest pos- 
sible terms. 
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KALEIGH COTTON. 


duod Middling-~---.--.------ ------ 16% 
strict Middling 16% 
Middling..-----...... 
Vit Grades = 





214 to 15 








SAVANNAH COTTON. 


Report furnished by W.T. Williams, editor The 
Cotton Record.) 


Week ending June 19, 


Spot Cotton—Good ordinary...------ 
tow i iddling -.----------.-- 
iddling . 
Good middling ..--.- ----- —---- 15% 
Cottonseed (car lots)—per ton ---..-—-- nominal 
Cottonseed meal—per ton-----...-.-- $30 00 


Total sales 296 bales. 











NORFOLK PEANUTS. 











(Wholesale Quotations) . 
fancy . [ + 
Machine picked 4% 





—_—_—— 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK. 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 


















































Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
Steers, best, per cwt.,------- asocuanm= 96.00 t0.... 
medium to good, per cwt.,------ 6.00 to 5 75 
common to a CW, cnn cone he 4 4.75 
Heifers, best, per cwt. .-----------.- 5. ae 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.75 to 6.25 
conimon to fair, per cwt., ------- - 38.75 to 4.50 
Cows, best, per cwt., ------------- — 4.75 to 5.00 
medium to good, per cwt., ------ 4.00 to 4.25 
common to fair, per cWt., ------- 2.50 to 3.50 
Oxen, per cWL., ..---------=-~-----=.--- 4.00 to 5.00 
Bulls, per cwt., 3.60 to 4.25 
Calves, extra, per cwt.,-------------- 7.50 to x 
medium, per cwl.,---..---------. 6.00 to 7.00 
Dairy cows, per head_-.----.----——-_ 25.00 to 55.00 
Hogs, best, per cwt., --- 6.25 to -.. - 
good, per cwt.°.--..--------<---~ 6.00 to ..-- 
sows and stags, per cwl.,.---..--- 4.00 to 5.00 
Sheep, best, per cwt.,-----~ ---- ------ 450 to --- 
common to fair, per cwt.,~-----. 3.00 to 4 00 
lambs, per cwt.. wecmeee 4.00 to 5.00 
—__—1 
CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 
D. S. C. R. Sides, packed-----...----= a% 
D. S. Bellies, packed------.- 9% 
D.S. Butts....--- ---------20----= ----- 64 
Butter, creamery ..---.-.. ----- aan Gane 28 
Hams, choice .._..--------<---------<<" 17 
Lard. pure, tierces --...-.-~-«<-- ine 10, 
Meal pearl._-..--------------------- $1.54 
Meal, common 1.50 
Hay—Timothy 1.36 to 1.95 
Corn—white 7 
Corn, mixed- —_ 76 
Oats. clipped, white 49 
Oats, mixed . 48 
Feed—Cracked corn, per busnel.... bo 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds 1.50 
Wheat bran, per 1.00 pound 1.66 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 pounds 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced---.-----------. 70 
Rebundled 70 
New Ties 92 
Bagging, 2 pound ----.--------— . .. 6% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent-—----- $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent 5.00to 5.25 
Straight 4.50 
COGS qncane cancce ceoencnenwenaccene 4.75 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 

Business in hogshead tobaccos is 
of a retail character, and very little 
tobacco is still for sale. We have 
had local showers from time to time 


during this week. While farmers 
may not have finished planting the 
intended crop -in some sections, we 
think that most of the tobacco which 
is going to be planted has been set 
out. It does not look now like we 
are going to have as much tobacco 
this year as we had last. The crop 
will be late and some of the tobacco 
will come dangerously near the frost 
line. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.: 


June 14. 
Potatoes, $2.15 @2.37 per 180 tbs 
bulk for old; new Ga., No. 1, per 


bbl., $4.50@5.50; N. C., $4@5. On- 
ions, Texas, white, per crate, $1@2. 
Cabbage, $1@1.50 per crate for N 
C.; Va., per bbl., 75¢c.@$1.25. As- 
paragus, $1@2 per dozen bunches. 
Beans, $1@2 per bushel for wax; 
limas, $2.50@5. Beets, $1@3 per 
100 bunches. Carrots, $2.50@83 per 
bbl. for old; new, $1@2.50 per 100 
bunches. Cucumbers, $1@1.75 per 
basket. Corn, $1@1.25 per crate. 
Celery, 50c.@ $1 per case. Eggplant, 
75c.@$1.25 per box. Horseradish, 
$4@6 per 100 pounds. Leeks, $1@ 2 
per 100 pounds. Mushrooms, 50c.@ 


$1.50 per 4-Ib basket. Okra, $1@ 
2.50 per carrier. Oysterplant, $3 @ 4 
per 100 bunches. Peas, $1@1.75 


per basket. Peppers, 75c.@$1.25 per 
carrier. Radishes, 35@75c. per 100. 
Rhubarb, 50c.@$1 per 100 bunches. 
Romaine, 50c.@$1 per bbl. Spin- 
ach, 50ce.@$1 per bbl. Squash, $1.50 
@ 2.50 per bbl. for white. Turnips. 
$3a4 per bbl. for rutabagas. Toma- 
toes, $1.50@2.50 per carrier. 





FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Belgian hares for sale. 





Hurry, Hurry, Md. 


Soja_beans $200 per bu. E. Adams, Middle- 
town, N C, 








Ram lambs for sale. Pet i 
iheadacaen, a eter McMillan, Rt. 3, 





New Bur clover seed, $1.25 
Norfleet, Tarboro, N. C. ‘ So 





Du'oc-Jer:ey pigs, ready to ship, 


Felton Bros, Wilson, N C _—— 





Capping Steels—We manuf 
demy Shops Co., Eufola, hapa ae ee 





Wanted — To exchange 20-h 
auto. H. Eugene Fant, Seneca: ! SC 


engine for 





‘Por sale—Pure bred 


anlees, Angora goats, choice $5 


W. H. Viocent, Capron, Va 


Full Blood Essex pigs 2 m A 
months, $10. D. Moore, Wane it git. $6; 8 

















Edible peanuts, selected farmer 
, t 
88 lb. bag, cash. W. R. Cowper, Gatesville ee 








For sale—Nicely marked, 


pups. Rosedale Stock Farm, Teron ed, setter 


Jeffersonton Va. 





Wakefield Farms, C harlotte, will plant chrice 


ow é i 
oo" potato seed patch in July. Seed breea- 








entitled to registration 
Tvicw Farm, Boonviliy, 


Choice Berkshire pi 
$8 00 to $10.00 each. Fai 








Fine Mexican Yellow Head parrot. Sell or ex- 


change f i i 
Pe | s Ancona chicks D, F, Smith, Con- 





For sale—i,000 bus. 
25, 60 and ¥r 
boro, N C 


Burr Clover seed i 
100 bus. lots. T. Perry Jeahine, Tar, 





Wanted—To buy beeswax and 


copper, lead. zi 
Tones, £6 zinc and tinfoil. 


scrap brass, 
H. Eugene Fant, 





Pure bred F, 
each, two or 
Yarboro, N. C. 


ox hound puppies, fi 
more four dollars, F, 3 Tone 





Pedigreed Duroc Jersey : i 
go ngtigreed Duro Pigs. summer prices, 
ae ie ve Shadybrook Farm, 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted f. 
{0 pound feather ed for nice new 
ure Oe, Secluaien' iat gia. The Stokes Furni- 





Three-quarters Berkshire pi i i 
dollars each, twelve weeks old. re "Drom 
wright, Virgilina, Va, Route 4. a 





Bargain in Duroe Sow pi ifi 
* I gs out of prolif : 
'-tered sows. The kind that iarrow 47 wie ts 
ne year. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





For sale—Farm containing 200 a 
~ cres, >ar- 
ed, one mi‘e of Tunis. N C., 49% caliente fe. 
olk. Chas. T. Peal, owner, Everetis, N. C. 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds—Few mo i 
and cock, $).50 eaeh; six hens and cece Gean 
Eegs now $1.00 per 15. E. M. Henley, Duke, 








Potato slips for sale at $1.25 per 1,000 
af 10,000 and over $1 c oes 
»** once for early plants. thovaand, 


Ps Pe be 
end or 
W. J. Deal, Maiden, 





Wanted—Position as farm superi 
superintendent b 
mon who has had experience in superintending 


— work. Address “‘G” care Progressive Far- 





Lookout Mountain Irish Potatoes f 
gett Gleared Foon per acre in osie aan 
atoes. Price $1. i 
ite ag per bushel. W. P. Harris, 





Uist! August first, bargain sal 

spate for ae. na ot 56c: 500. tide 
ey will keep. Bresl , 

Were Mi re slauer, Lachicotte & Co., 





For sale—Field peas; $2.00 per bus, f. 0. b, all 
good stock, s veral varieties and some special 
om oe forh.y. G. A. Johnson & Brv., Grif- 
on, 





Partridge Wyandottes and Indian Runner 
— pegs: by oe * ona Sb par 12 after 
June ist. Breeding stock for s A 
P. S. Powell, Charlotte, N. C. oo 





Valley Cottage Farm—Twelve registered Berk- 
— say ei tl \y large short-nose 
poars. April litters. Pies $6.50 each; no akin. 
Carter Townley, Red Hill, Va. 7 





Peas for sale.-—Whippoorwills, $2.10 per bus. 
“lays, $2.25; Blacks, $2.35; Mammoth Yellow Soy 
Beans, $2.40. All F. O. B. our station, good stock. 
Hickory Milling Company, Hickory, N. C. 





Sweet Potato Plants for immediste shipment, 
$1.75 per 1,000. Tomato plants, ‘‘Livineston’s 
Bz2auty,”’ $1.75 per 1,000; 10.0:0 for $15. Write for 
citalogue. Wm. Macklin, Dinsmore Fla. 





A beuuti‘ul farm for sale, io the f nest frui - 
erowirg ana trucking section in the world; fer- 
tile soil and fine c imate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particul*rs ad- 
— Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wicon.i- 
co Co., 





Five varieties sound peas testing 98 per cent 
germinating. recleaned, and well sacked. Sam- 
ples submitted if desired. Low prices. Also reg- 
istered Essex pigs, service boars, and sows in 
farrow. Grade sows in farrow by registered 
Essex boar. Pigs for slaughter. Angora Goats 
ehaon T Caniter Cannellive Snrings N 





Sewing Machine-—Why pay an agent $20.00 
extra fora machine? Wehaveno agents. Our 

rices save you one-half. $30.00 machines $15.75, 

40.00 machines $18.30, $5000 machines $20.45, 
#60.00 macnines $22.75. 30 days trial, ten years 
guarantee cashorcredit. Write for illustrated 
colder. yenotiess Co., 76 Shockoe Square, Rich- 
mond, a. 





Wanted—A pou'ltryman. We want a poultrv- 
men; must bea singie man; must know the busi- 
ness; must not be afraid of work; don’t expect 
to draw the pay and have a boy do the feeding 
and watering He must do the werk. Write 
stating wages desired. wll answer no inquires 
“How much will the place pav?’’. Don’t write 
uniess you are sure you can fill the bill. Hill- 
crest Farm, Durham, N. C 


Feather beds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you a nice, new 36-pound feather bed and e- 
oound pair pillows, freight prepaid. Turner & 
Cornwell, Feather Dealers, Charlotte. N. C. 





For sale—One Southdown buck eligible to 
registration, eighteen months old, weight one 
hundred and seventy pounds, clipped ten 
pounds. Address T. F. Osborne, Clyde, N. C. 





Cabbage, lettuce, parsley, egg plant, pepper, 
cauliflower, sage and prize-taker onion plants, 
asparagus and rhubarb roots, horseradish sets; 


price list free. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





For sale—Clemson College stock mixed pure 
bred Berkshires and Tamworth; fine pics ready 
for shipment now until July 15; $5 each, cash 
«ith order. C. W. McCreery, 1326 Main Street, 
Columbia,S. C. 


Will exchange a good 20 inch reversible Chat- 
tanooga Disc plow, and a fancy bred registered 
Berkshire boar (Biltmore strain) two years old, 
for Jersey or Holstein heifers, pure bred. W.S. 
Harriss. Wilson, N 








Pure bred Tamworth boar bigs of excellent 
breeding and good form, eight weeks old, ten 
dcllars. One small Shetland pony stallion and 
one good registered S.uthdown ram for sale. 
Westview Stock Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. 











Pp". S. O. Buff Orpingtons—Fertile eggs from large 
buff hens $1.00 for 15; $3.00 for 50. Brvilers 50 cents 
each, 2 fine roosters reduced to $5.00. A large variety of 
the S. C. Br»wn Leghc«rns, 75 cents for 15 eggs. Beauti- 
ful registered Duroc-Jersey pigs $10; two tor $18; three 

for $25. Mrs. G. W. Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 
Best quality 


PROFITABLE POULTRY e303 


Brown Leghorns. Both cOmbs R. I. Reds. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks and Black Minorcas. 
Eggs $1.50 per 15; White Orpington Eggs $3.50 
per 15. Also Sunflower seed for sale. 

W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


PRIZE-WINNERS 

* Black Langshans, White Indians, Houdans, 
Bantams, Bronze and White Holland turkeys, 
Toulouse geese, Pekin, Indian Runner and 
Muscovy ducks, White African guineas and 
fancy pigeons. Winners at Raleigh and Char- 
lotte. Stock and eggs for sale. Circular free. 

FLYNN ELLIOTT, Rt. 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively 


Day old chicks and eggs, also several good 
cocks and hens, and one 40-lb. Mammoth Bronze 


Tom for sale. 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 

















MISS JULIA JONES, - - 


Save 100 Per Cent by Buying Your Cockerels 
And Eggs Now 
Cockerels, five months old, from first prize stock $1.50 
and $2, eggs, exhibition and choice matings $1.50 and $1 
per 15. Pens remated, and testing very hi, hly fertil. 
Mrs. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


Ss. C. Leghorn and 
White Wyandotte Pullets 


100 each White Single Comb Leghorn and 
White Wyandotte pullets; also a lot of nice 
cocvkerels, both kinds, 10 to 12 weeks old, hatch- 
ed Mammoth Incubator, free clover range, large 
and vigorous. from good stock. Price $1.25 each, 


R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, - R.F.D.No.1, - Virginia. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 28:2: P. Rocks, 


S. C. Rhode I. Reds, 
S. C. Brown and White Leghorns. Eggs $1.50 
per 15; $2.75 for 30 eggs. Chicks 2 weeks to 3 
months old $3, $5, $7, and $10, a dozen, ss to age, 
sex and quality. H.B.GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS $1.50 Per Sitting of 13 


S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C.I. Games, and S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 
11. Send for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 


UNCLE JOE and NED, Props., 
R. F. D. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N.C. 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Special sale of breeding stock at reduced prices during 
June and July to make room tor young stock; good util- 
ity breeding hens $1 each. Other stock for sale. i 
your wants. Eggs reduced to 75c and $1.50 per 15. 


Wm. BATTLE COBB, 























Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Huber 
Pea Hullers 


These machines have proved their value 
in threshing stock peas under all kinds of 
conditions. 

Equipped with double cylinder, insuring 
the separation of-both ripe and unripe peas 
from the pods. 

Does not crack the hulled peas. 
them ready for market or for seed. 

We furnish an automatic feeder that feeds 
better than can be done by hand. 


Write us for descriptive literature. 














Cleans 








The Huber Mfg. Co. 
652 Center: St. 


MARION, oe OHIO. 











SOUTH CAROLINIANS 


Take your pick and pick now. 


You want one of the two great Semi- 
Weekly papers of South Carolina. 


The Columbia State or 
The News & Courier, and 
The Progressive Farmer 


both for only $2.15. Regular price 
$3. Send your order direct to 
Circulation Department 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. C. 

















Frazier Carts 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 
Wee build 
carts for gen- 
eral use, for: 
breaking 
colts,jogging 
trotting- Wee 
bred horses exercising draft horses, and for rur 
mail carriers for one horse ora pair. Not the 
cheapest, but the best. Write forCat.S. Address 


W. S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, Ill. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 














ALL SORTS OF POULTRY QUESTIONS. 


Brief Answers to Correspondents Who Wish 


to Know More 


About Poultry. 


By Uncle Jo. 


ERE are a few belated poultry 
H questions I have answered for 

the members of our numerous 
family. I have briefed them in order 
to get as many as possible. Those 
interested will recognize their ques- 
tions by the initials. 

“TIT am having a number of 
very thin-shelled eggs lately. 
Am feeding mash in mornings, 
other times scorched wheat and 
shelled corn, plenty of shells 
and grit. Mash it up wet with 
milk. Have milk to drink and 


beef scrap every other day. 
Eggs are not soft-shelled, but 
very thin. What is the cause 


and remedy?’’ EE. Be Be 


Get some clover into the mash and 
see if it won’t remedy it. Your ra- 
tion is too one-sided. 1° you have 
no clover, cut out the scrays until it 
is remedied. 


* * & 
“(1) Can you explain why 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Brahmas, 


etc., lay brown-shelled eggs, and 
Leghorns, Minorcas, Hamburgs, 
etc., lay white-shelled eggs’ 
When I started feeding oyster 
shells to my Rocks I expected 
they would lay white-shelled 
eggs, but they didn’t. (2) How 
can hens be made to moult 
early? What kind of feed should 
they have? (3) What grains are 
best for laying hens, also for 
young chicks? (4) Is there any 
difference, except in color, in one 
breed, like Rocks, Barred, White 
and Buff, and like Leghorns, 
Brown, Buff and White? (5) 
Is it advisable to feed cotton- 
seed meal to laying hens con- 
tinually? (6) Do you consider 
it advisable and profitable to 
feed the different ‘poultry ton- 
ics,’ ‘egg-makers,’ and ‘condi- 
tion powders,’ etc., etc., etc., 
nowadays advertised in poultry 
and farm papers, or are they in- 
jurious? (7) Which lay the most 
eggs, pullets or one-year-old 
hens? (8) How many eggs will 
a good Leghorn lay in one year? 
And a Rock? B.A. eC.” 


(1) Nature furnishes a pigment or 
coloring matter for the purpose, and 
not until science can tell us why one 
man’s hair is black, another’s yellow, 
and another’s red, or a robin’s egg 
blue and a turkey’s speckled, can I 
answer this question. I know how it 
is done, but the ‘‘why” is beyond me. 
You might as well feed charcoal for 
black-shelled eggs as oyster shell for 
white ones. It is characteristie of 
the breed, not the feed. 

(2) You can’t change the time of 
moult. They will shed their feathers 
when they are ripened and not be- 
fore. You can assist the growth of 
the new crops very materially by fur- 
nishing suitable feather-making ma- 
terial in the feed. As a rule, the 
early hatched chicks are the earliest 
to moult the following season. 

(3) Those that are the least fat or 
heat-producing. Oats take first place 
for both young and old. Wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, millet and others follow 
and corn last of all. 

(4) Each variety has its admirers 
and all are ready to defend it against 
all comers. The one you admire 
most and fancy the best will, in all 


probability, give you the best re- 
sults. 
(5) This depends on how wide a 


ration she is getting; on general prin- 
ciples, no. 


(6) As a rule condiments, tonics 
or stimulants will result in more in- 
jury than good. I would no more ad- 
vise it than I would advise a working- 
man to keep himself stimulated on 
whiskey so as to accomplish more 
work. He might do more work fora 
few days and much less afterward. 

(7) The pullet, as a general rule, 
if she is of the larger breeds, must 
be early hatched and mature before 
winter. The old hen must also finish 
the moult before cold weather if she 
is to furnish eggs. To get winter 
eggs, hatch Rocks in February, 
March, April and May, and the small- 
er breeds in April, May and June. 

(8) Leghorns are on record as 
having produced 220 eggs in a year; 
Plymouth Rocks not far behind. The 
Leghorns will, as a breed, lay many 
more, but the bulk of their output 
will be in warm weather. 

ss 8 
“Please give me a description 
of Anconas. S: 8: In:” 


In shape and color of skin they are 
the same as the Leghorn, to which 
family they belong. The beak should 
be yellow, the upper mandible being 
striped with more or less black. The 
eyes are red or bay. Ear lobes 
white, free as possible frem a creamy 
appearance. The shanks and feet are 
generaly mottled with brownish, 
black-colored spots inter-mixed with 
yellow. The plumage is broken black 
and white. Feathers may be solid 
white or black in some sections, such 
as tail and flights. They are below 
the medium size of the average Leg- 
horn, but they lay an egg of large 
size, and are reputed to be wonder- 
fully productive. 





WHY SUMMER-HATCHED PUL- 
LETS ARE VALUABLE. 


Messrs. Editors: Mr. Rudd, of 
Massachusetts, who some years ago 
achieved such wonderful success as 
a market poulterer, with his famous 
“Brown Egg” strain of Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, probably had as exten- 
sive practical experience with poul- 
try for profit, as any living man, and 
who used to contribute liberally to 
the poultry and agricultural press, 
used to dwell largely in his writings 
on the value of summer hatched 
pullets. 

In the first place he successfully 
controverted the ‘‘no good’’ May- 
hatched-chicken notion that some 
people possess. He often cited his 
successful May hatches, and the 
value of the females from such 
hatches. And then he would follow 
it up with his experience with June, 
July and August hatched pullets. 

Mr. Rudd cited the fact that in 
order to have a continuous laying in 
his flock, of anything like equal 
proportions throughout the year, it 
was necessary to have a fresh in- 
come of pullets all along, and his 
arguments were unanswerable be- 
cause he practically demonstrated 
the logic of his position. Said he: 

“We find May-hatched chick- 
ens are desirable, and we find 
further, that in order to keep 
up a flock of prime layers, we 
must have June-hatched pullets; 
and, in fact, some pullets hatch- 
ed. every month in the year.” 


And so, by this method, Mr. Rudd 
kept on his place fresh and vigorous 
-young hens and pullets all the year 
round, and the result was that his 
supply of ‘“‘brown shelled eggs,”’ for 





which he was so noted, wag 
inexhaustible. =e 
And so it should be wit 
tical poultry people. <A soot 
cent of the chickens hatched at * 
season of the year can be raigeq an 
each pullet raised during the oa 
ed “off season,’ is just an insuran 
of additional ‘i 
most desired. 
Summer-hatched pullets mak 
lific layers before the frost is oUt of 
the ground the following Winter 
and, as their feathers are then tresh 
and strong they do not sheq unti] 
late in the fall, but just keep o 
laying, as they rarely become broody 
either, their first summer while they 
may be said to be still srowing, 
We set some eggs one June, g 
good many years ago, and from that 
setting we raised 30 or 40 you 
pullets that constituted our flock the 
following season, as the “limby 
neck’”’ laid low every other old fowl 
on the place, and but for our gy. 
mer settings we would have had ty 
buy-in for a fresh start. 2 
We think it advisable to raise gl 
the summer pullets we can, disposing 
of the cockerels as soon ag i 
enough to eat. H. B. GEER. 
I feel that I would be Withholding 
my good opinion of The Progreggiye 
Farmer, if I did not at this oppor 
ayelooidde JT YON MOY OTM ApH 
this paper. I read every word of it 
that pertains to outdoor work, anj 
I never finish an issue without feg. 
ing I have learned something.—J, 
D. Bullick, Leechville, N. C. 


eggs when e8e8 any 
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Who Works 
For You 


HE may be one of the 

best hands you employ 
—perhaps one of the hard- 
est workers you have, yet, 
time and again he wanders 
off on an occasional ‘‘spree.” 
Then he’s unfit—it takes him 
days to come back to himself. 
Wecan help that man. Drinking 
is a disease that yields to medi- 
cal treatment. Send him tothe 
Keeley Institute at Greensboro, 
Four weeks of treatment 
at our well equipped institution 
will take away all his appetite 
for liquor. It will rebuild his 
worn down vitality—and put him 
back in the same good condition 
that he enjoyed before he started 
to drink. 


The treatment as administered 
at the Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C.,is more than 
amere cure for alcoholism. There 
is a personality behind it that 
builds up the moral character of 
the patient—a personality that 
gives him new ambition and the 
willtodo. That’s what has made 
the Keeley Institute at Greens 
boro, N.C., so eminently success 
ful. Over 7,000 patients whom 
we have cured will attest that 
fact. Write today for our book. 
It contains intensely interesting 
facts regarding the absolute 
cures we have effected. 

The Keeley Institute at 

Greensboro, N. C., also treats 


neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and all addictions to drugs. 


W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN 




















CARE OF A YOUNG ORCHARD. 


- 4.1. set out an _ orchard 
about two months ago, composed 
of peaches and cherries. The 
land is very poor, and of a light 
clay nature. What is the best 
for me to plant in this orchard 
for the next three or four 
years? 

g. I have been advised not to 
prune my trees very high; in 
fact simply cut out all decayed 
and diseased limbs, and nothing 
more. My advisers claim that 
more limbs are broken on ac- 
count of having the branches so 
far from the base of the tree 
than any other one _ thing. 
Please state your opinion. 

3. I expect to spray my trees 
with the lime-sulphur wash. 
Will you kindly advise me when 
I should spray my trees again 
—after using this. N; By S. 


(Answer by Prof. L. A. Niven.) 


As your ground is poor you can 
not afford to try to grow any crop 
in your orchard except those that will 
enrich the ground. Give the orchard 
clean cultivation just as you would 
any other crop, but shallow. This 
should be done until the first or 
middle of July. At the last cultiva- 
tion sow cowpeas broadcast and turn 
them under in the fall just before 
frost comes. When plowing under 
the peavines sow hairy vetch seed at 
the rate of about 1 bushel per acre. 
In order to get the best results from 
the leguminous crops it is necessary 
to apply about 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre of commercial fertilizer 
composed of three parts of acid phos- 
phate and one part muriate of pot- 
ash. This will aid the growth of 
the cowpeas and vetch and thereby 
cause them to store up more nitro- 
gen than they otherwise would. Al- 
low the vetch to grow all the winter 
and turn under next spring, and 
then practice clean cultivation until 
the first or middJe of July, when the 
same round should be started again. 

If this is kept up for three or four 
years your orchard soil will be fairly 
fertile. It may be necessary to in- 
oculate your soil before the hairy 
vetch will do well.. If your soil has 
never grown, this crop, it will be 
Well for you to scatter on your soil 
100 pounds or more per acre of soil 
obtained from ground where this 
plant has been successfully grown. 
If you grow these two leguminous 
crops in your orchard each year, you 
will not need to add any nitrogenous 
fertilizers. Just phosphoric acid and 
Potash. The peach and cherry posi- 
tively will not do well in a wet, sog- 
gy soil. All the fertilizers you can 
apply will not make them do it. If 
your soil is of this kind, tile drain 
it at once. Remember that some 
hilly ground needs draining as badly 
as bottom lands. 

Your trees should be headed low. 
Cut out the top 16 to 24 inches 
above the ground. Your advisers 
are right in claiming that a large 
Qumber of limbs are broken from 
the trees on account of being so far 
from the base of the tree. A peach 
tree that isn’t so shaped that you 
Can stand on the ground and pick 
One-half of the fruit isn’t properly 
Pruned. There are a great many 
Teasons why your trees should be 
headed low and not one that I know 
of why you should head them high. 
The cherry needs very little pruning 
—just cut out diseased and injured 
limbs after it is properly formed. 
This is not true of the peach. You 
Should cut back from one-half to 
One-third of the previous season’s 
srowth each winter. 


CABBAGE WORMS—SPRING CAB- 
BAGE. 


Will you please tell me 
what will kill the worm that so 
often ruins the buds of cab- 
bage. They are white on the 
under side and dark gray on 
sides and back. Will cabbage 
plants set out in July on Au- 
gust seed in the spring? 

Mie. 5. B. H, 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 


Mix 1 part Paris green in 50 parts 
air-slaked lime and punch holes in 
an old tomato can and use this to 
dust the material over the cabbages. 

Cabbage plants set out in July or 
August should head well in the fall. 
If you want spring cabbages, you 
should not sow the seed till the mid- 
dle of September and set the plants 
on the north side of ridges running 
east and west 3 feet apart, and set 
them deep enough to cover all the 
stem, and they will live well. 





LATE IRISH POTATOES. 


The potatoes used for the late 
crop are those kept over in cold 
storage. ‘They should be planted in 
very deep furrows the last of June, 
covered lightly at first till they start 
to grow, and then the soil should be 
worked to them till level, and all 
the cultivation should be level, for 
at that season we must use every ef- 
fort to retain the moisture. So we 
put the potatoes deep in the ground 
and cultivate level and do not hill 
them as we do the early crop. These 
will grow till frost cuts the tops if 
you intend spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture to prevent the blight. The 
late blight must be guarded against 
or it may destroy the crop. 

W. F. MASSEY. 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 








Farmers are Pulling Stumps, Buy- 
ing Improved Machinery, Painting 
Residences and Whitewashing Out- 
buildings. 


Messrs. Editors: The farmers in 
this (lower) section of South Caro- 
lina have experienced an awakening 
all along the line. Not long since 
they practiced the most old-fashion- 
ed methods and derided “‘‘newspaper 
farming.’? But now they are eager 
for information, and are putting into 
practice much of The Progressive 
Farmer’s advice. Stumps are being 
pulled, low lands drained, wire 
fencing erected, the fields broken 
and thoroughly harrowed, and many 
improved agricultural implements 
used. They are also engaged in 
raising more grain and experiment- 
ing with winter cover crops. AS a 
result, the farmer is prospering as 
never before and evidences of the 
fact are everywhere apparent. The 
houses are being painted and com- 
fortably, even artistically, furnished; 
the barns and outbuildings white- 
washed, and good hogs and cattle 
are taking the place of the razor- 
back and the scrub. 

The farmers are learning to make 
more to the acre. After long years 
of experience they have discovered 
at last that it is a poor farmer in- 
deed who raises but 5 or 6 bushels 
of corn to the acre and from one- 
fourth to one-fifth of a bale of cotton. 
Such farming doesn’t yield a living— 
it is but a bare existence. Such a 
life is hardly worth the living. It 
is all drudgery, with nothing to 
brighten the present or lend charm 
to the future. 

But what a marvelous transfor- 
mation when such a man puts aside 
the obsolete and shiftless methods of 
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modern ovens. 


are recognized as the 
National Soda 
Cracker? 


Never sold 
in bulk 


Uneeda Biscuit are the perfect 
soda crackers. The flour used must 
meet a perfect test. The very purity 
of the water is made doubly sure. Even 
the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 
form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 
Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crispand good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 































































Potato Plants 


Bahama $1.50 per 1000 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


YOU Need this Book--ir'sF REE 


Every farmer and truck grower needs a copy of 


HERRMANN 'S 1911 ALMANAC 


Besides being full of valuable and interesting data for 
farmers and fruit growers, it shows the , roper way to 
apply the purest and most efficient Paris Green made-- 
Herrmann’s Hi-Grade Pure Green. You’ll get 
the results you expect. 


MORRIS HERRMANN & CO., 208 Fifth Ave., New York. 


























the past and begins to practice those 
methods which require the exercise 
of intelligence and skill! He not 
only experiences a new interest in his 
work, but he has a larger vision of 
life. The wife need no longer live a 
life of drudgery and burden-bearing, 
but henceforth she can fitly fill her 
sphere in life. The children need 
not grow up in ignorance, becoming 
“hewers of wood and drawers of wa- 
ter.’ In the place of privation and 
the ugliness of want and ignorance, 
the home is full of peace, refinement 
and happiness. 

And this is just what you, and 
those who labor with you, purpose in 
the great campaign you are waging. 
It must indeed be a source of su- 
preme satisfaction to you to note the 
extreme eagerness of the farmer for 
the light and the happy results atten- 
dant upon your labor. 

W. B. GRUBER. 

Walterboro, S. C. 





There is no luck in gardening; like 
everything else in life success de- 


pends upon the amount of common 
sense you put in it. 










Wood’s Seeds 


Plant Late 
Seed Potatoes 


in June,’or early in July, to 
make large-yielding crops 
for late fall and winter use. 


Wood’s Late Seed Potatoes are 
not to be compared to ordina 
stocks. They are grown for seed, 
and placed in cold storage early in 
+} the season, so as to keep them in 

first-class, vigorous condition for 
late planting. Crop results to our 
customers for several seasons past 
have been very satisfactory, and 
our trade has experienced a con- 
siderable'increase each successive 
year. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices of Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Millets, Sorghums, Crimson 
Clover and other Seasonable Seeds. 


Mailed free on request. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
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LOOKING FOR A GOOD HOUSE 
To Ship Your Fruits and 
Vegetables to? 


Here is one on the best market. 
Write for stencil and market report,to-day. 


F. G. HEWITT CO., 


Washington and Harrison Streets, 
NEW YORK 



































OHO cis: 


Cuts STons in 3 
10 Minutes/.<=* | 


TENTED 
JULY -7-1903. 





ND this tremendous capacity is kept up day 
after day onove-ha/finch cut. Yet the speed of 
the “OHIO” is slow—preventing exflosions 

and dlow-ups. It’s the scientific principle of 
OHIO”—combined with wonderful strength of 
materials and careful construction that makes 
them so efficient and durable. No matter how 
fast you feed, the silage can’¢ wind around the 
rolls or Slip back. ‘The sectional lower roller 
and = — erp Ft ge this. Let us tell 
you ali about this feature and many other 
2OHIO” advantages Let us send you our 


Fine Book On Silage Cutters Free 


112 pages. ) Tells about complete “OHIO” 
line—a style and size to meet your needs. Shows 
many photo-illustrations and reproduces letters 
from many farmers as well as from highest 
authorities at Colleges and Experiment Stations. 
Don’t decide till you read this guide-book to 
the right machines. It’s free, Address 


SILVER MFG. CO., SALEM, OHIO 


EXTRA QUALITY 


Means Extra Service 


The extra quality in “Old 
Hickory” and “Tennessee” farm wagons 
means extra years of service. Finest air-dried 
wood stock selected and inspected, heaviest 
ironing of highest quality, every part beyond 
Dees improvements. Over 900,000 farmers 
ave bought the famous 


“Old Hickory” and 
“Tennessee” Wagons 


—some of which have now been in use for 15, 
20, 25, 30 and even 40 years and are sfzll good. 
Ask any owner and you'll find that the repair 
cost has been remarkably low—that these 
wagons standup under every load, over any 
road. See our dealer—or if you don’t know 
him, write us. 





¢ Tp! 
290 West ''K” St., 





Let Me Pay the 
Postage on My 
Big FREE Book 
to You This is just a little 


ad but it will bring 
you my Big 1911 Book Free—postage 
paid by me. Show you over 125 styles 
and save you 825.00 or up if you'll 


e 
Write a Postal 
See my Split Hickory Auto-Seat, color- 
illustrated in book. Prices will : 
astonish you. All sold on 30 
Days’ Road Test—2-Year Guar- 
antee. Also harness. Write me 
now. 
H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Sta. 372, Columbus, Ohio 


ee 





Tt will bear the closet and most critical ex: 
amination---and inspection because it is 
honestly built. We can’t tell you all of 
its good points in this small space, 
Send for catalog and full information. 
ATLANTA BUGGY CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 








Ss Best Farm Press Made. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Write 
for booklet. Watkins Hay Press Co., Atlanta. Ga. 





ATIONAL DIRECTORY 








The 
Clemson Agricultural College 


Enrollment Over 700—Value of Property Over a 
Million and a Quarter—Ninety Teachers 
and Officers. 








Seven full four years courses in Agricul- 
culture, Engineering, etc. 

Cost per session of nine montns, includ- 
ing all fees, board, heat. light, laundry, and 
necessary uniforms, $121 87. 

Students who sre financially able pay 
$40.00 tuition additional. 


Scholarship and Entrance 
Examinations 


The college maintains 124 Agricultural 
Sch: larehips, and 43 Texti'e Scholarships, 
worth each $100, and free tuition. 

(Students who_ have attended Clemson 
College, or any other college or universivy, 
are not eligible for the scholarships unless 
there are no other eligible applicants). 

Scholarship and entrance examinations 
ot a ae at the county seats July 14th, 
at . M. 


Next Session Opens'Sep. 13, 1911 








WRITE AT ONCE TO 
W. M. RIGGS, President 
CLEMSON COLLEGE, S. C., 


for catalogue, scholarship bianks, ete. If 
you delay, you may be crowded out. 














gs THE NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


of 
AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


The State’s Industrial College 

Four-year courses in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in In 
dustrial Chemistry; in Cotton Manufacturing 
and Dyeing. Two year courses in Mechanic 
Arts and in Textile Art. One-year course in 
Agriculture. These courses are both practical 
and scientific. Examinations for admission are 
held at all county seats on July 13. For Catalog 


address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


MURFREESBORO 
-—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Selest home school for 45 boys, situated in 
Blue Grass section of middle Tennessee. 


Only manly boys desired. 
Thorough courses of study, preparing for 


leading colleges and universities. Every 
boy receives individual atten‘ion. 


Our cottage system promotes home life. 
Modern buildings, fine athletic field. 
Gymnasium work required. 

Honor system prevails. 

For handsome catalogue A, address 


HEADMASTERS 
P. 0. Box 57 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
| 











Oxford College 


OXFORD, N. C. 
Founded 1850. 


Literary, Music, Art, Business and Teaching 
Courses 


Bachelor of Arts degree, 4 years. 
Bachelor of Science degree, 3 years. 


Faculty secured from Vassar College, New York 
Smith College, of Massachusetts; Holl ns_Insti- 
tute, of Virginia; Institute of Applied Music, 
New York; the Cincinnati Conservatory, Na- 
tional Academy and Students’ Art League, New 
York. Apply fcr illustrated Catalogue. 


F. P. HOBGOOD, President. 


LENOIR COLLEGE 
Hickory, N.C. 
Co-Educational. 225 Students. 15 Teachers 
1200 feet above sea-level. No malaria. , 

Genuine A. B. Courses with electives 
Graduates complete M. A. degree in one session 
at University of N. C. Music (Piano, Violin, 
Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Prepara- 
tory Departments. Steam heat, electric lights, 
shower baths, etc., in Dormitories. 





oard, heat and light at 
Highland Hall (Men) oom, ($8-88.75) room rent 


a month. 

board, heat and light $8.00 

Oakview Hall (Women) < a month; room rent $1.00 

a month. 
College, $40; Preparatory, 

Tuition For Session< $27-$36; Music, Art, etc., 

$36 each. 

Hickory Business College in Connection With Lenoir 
College—Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses 
$25.00 each. Our graduates get and hold posi- 
tions. Write for free catalogue. 


R.L. Fritz, - - = - President. 


Industrial Christian College, Inc. 


Ideal Institution for boys and girls. Eight 
miles from city contaminations. Nota drunk- 
ard in our community. — grade collegiate 
courses, and the greatest Grammer school in 
the South. Healthful as the mountains; fine 
artesian water; daily mail; and Rail Road ad- 
vantages. CAN WORK or PAY YOUR WAY. 

For full information, address 


President John W. Tyndall, A.M., LL.D., 
Kinston, N. C. 


Buford College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Limited, Select Home College for the Higher Culture 
of Women. Enroilment 100. Non-Sectarian. Thoroughly 
Christian. Ideal locati Hl ip it, splendid 
opp . Beautiful highlend campus of 25 acres. 
Sanitation practically perfect. No deaths, no elopment, 
no divorce in the history of the Institution, for 25 years. 
Athletics and physical culture emphasized. Complete 
comprehensive curriculum. Courses leading to degrees 
University Bible Course. Standard Four Years’ Co! 
Course. Conservatory advantages in Art, Music and Ex- 
pression. Faculty of experienced Specialists, supple- 
menied by scholarly Lecture Corps. Patronage Nation- 
al and Internatio: Early application nece: for ad- 
mission. Term opens Sept. 21,1911. Write for Yearbook M. 
Mr. E. G. Buford, Regent, Mrs. E. G. Buford, Pres 


CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
(Girls and Young Women) 
Hickory, North Carolina 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 5, 1911. Location unsur- 
passed; instruction thorough; charges reason- 


able. Best school for farmers’ daughters. Be 
sure and write 


JOSEPH L. MURPHY, President. 




















Library facilities excellent. 
tennis. 
from $52 to $65 a year. 


Academy. 





Meredith College 


One of the few colleges for women in the South that confers an A. B. degree repre- 
senting four years of genuine college work according to the Standard Colleges. 


Diplomas awarded in the Schools of Elocution, Art, and Music. 


Systematic training in Physical Education under Director. Courts for basket-ball and 
Boarding Club, where, by about half an hour of daily domestic service, students save 
Students not offering the necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 


Believed to be the cheapest woman’s college of its grade in the South. 
For Catalog, Quarterly Bulletin, or fuller information, address 


Richard Tilman Vann, Raleigh, N. C. 











MARS HILL COLLEGE 


Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 350 young men and women last year from 53 


eounties in North C 


reason. See our catalogue.. 


arolina, and from seven other States and foreign countries. 


There is a 


R. L. MOORE, President, Mars Hill, N.C. 








trol. 


grounds. 





MT. PLEASANT 


““Merit the Measure of Success” 


A high grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing 
for business life, teaching, or the Junior class in college. 
Government that appeals to manliness and develops self-con- 
Accredited relations with University. \ } 
healthful loeation in Piedmont Carolina. Commodious brick 
buildings on elevated, shady campus. 

Total exp i 5.00. 
things you want to know about the school set forth in illustrat- 
ed catalogue sent free. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M, Prin., 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


Beautiful and 





Splendid athletic 
for the under $225.00. Many 





Address 


Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 








Wake Forest Colle 


Session Opens September 5th” 
Faculty 87; students 405; library 19.°00 voly i 
Expenses moderate; students’ aid fund: si De 
rior literary societies; gymnasium, with bat 


W. L. POTEAT, President 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 








Established 1884. A Leading 
BOARDING SCHOOL. Low Rates 
Wide Patronage. Excellent 
Buildings. Nealthful 
Location 
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W.T. WHITSETT, Ph.D., Whitsett, 0.) 
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for the Colored Race 
Board, Lodging and Tuition $7 per 


Accommodations limited. If interested, 
day for Free Tuition or catalogue. 


JAS. B. DUDLEY, President, 


Greensboro. N. C. 


Agricultural and Mechanical College” 


month, P 
Write to. | 


a 
4 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE), 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 


In this department we shall publish offer. 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. .We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per. 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart. 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
hecho as to honesty and financial re. 
sponsibility. 


Nine Horse Farm” 


For sale, near Powellsville, N.C. 9 horsecrop = 
farm adapted to peanuts, cotton, tobacco and 
corn, goed dwelling house. 7 rooms; 4 good ten- 
ant houses, good store house, pack house for 
tobacco and a plenty of out buildings, rear 
church and good graded school. 2% miles of. | 

Will sell on easy terms. 3 


J.E. Jordan, Powellsville, N.C. q 


45 Acres, $1,000, Part Cash 
Near Large Manufacturing Town 

This fine little farm, which can be easily worked by 
one man without assistance, is only four miles to a large 
manufacturing town with trolleys, railroad ar 
kets; 25 acres is in fertile fields, 15 acres in 
watered pasture, 5 acres in wood; 6-room hous 
sparkling water, clean air, good surroundings 
cannot occupy; only $1,0L0, pa t cash. For further de 
tails and traveling directions to see this and mary other 
low-priced farms near the large cities of the East, see 
Page 32, Strout’s Farm Cat- logue 34, copy free. Station 
1358. E. A. STROUT, Land Title B:dg., Philadel 
phia, Pa. 


1200 ACRES 
Red Level Land. 


Six hundred acres in cultivation, balance in «7 
yellow and slash pine. Good dwellings, barns 
and tenant houses; eight mules, corn, fodder, 
cotton seed, ginnery, farm tools and wagons, 


Well watered. A. J. HAMILTON, 
MARSHALLVILLE, GA. 


FARM FOR SALE—About 560 acres of good 7 
land; 150 acres cleared, balance in young pine © 
timber from 6 to 10 inches, 6 good tenant houses, 7 
1 two-story dwelling, which can be put into fine © 
shape for a small amount. Good water al) over — 
place. Price $5,000. One-balf cask, balsace in | 
one — years. MEHERRIN FARM, Branch-' | 
ville, Va. 


Farms For Sale 


We have a large list of good farms for vzle at 
very reasonable prices. Write for catalogue. 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMPANY, Inc.. 
Chase City. Mecklenburg Co.. Vs 
































Big Sacrifice. 
Stock and Tools Iucluded. 

In order to induce immediate sale, horse, 2 cows,brood 
sow, 30 hens, plow, cultivator, drag and all small imple- 
ments are included with this attractive Maryland farm; 
35 acres in easily worked fields, young apple orchard, 3-4 
acre in strawberri soil especially adapted for fruit, 
truck and poultry; 35 acresin timber; good 7-room house, 
large barn, smoke house and three poultry houses, all in 
good repair; located convenient to markets, depot, and 
all advantages, all for only $2400, part cash, remainder on 
easy terms. For picture, details, etc., see page 8 
“*Strout's Big Farm Catalog No. 34’’, copy free. Station 
1358. E. A. Strout, Land Title Bldg., Phila., Pa. 





Southwest Georgia Farms for Sa e 


$,420 acres, six miles of Plains, Ga.. in Sumter 
County; 2,000 acres open; three dwellings, thirty- 
one tenant houses; 250 aeres of pine timber. 
Most of the land is level and clear of stumps. 
There is from $20,0'0 to $30 00 profit in ths 
farm. Price $23 per acre We have improve 
farms all sizes and locations. 
needs to-day. é 
W.S &G.W. ANDREWS, Americus, Ga. 


Farm Bargain---244 Acres 


100 acres in high state of cultivation, e:pecially adapt- 
ed to cotton, growing 1 to 2 bales per acre; 75 acres 
spring-watered pasture, balance in woodland. Situated 
4 miles from Littleton, 4 miles from P+n.cea Springs 
good roads; spiendid 9-room dwelling; good outhouses; 
four good tenant houses. Reason for selling. change 0 
husiness. Areal bargain for quick buyer. Fur further 
information apply to 


A. G. Bobbitt, - 


Write us your 

















WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


to prepire for Bookkeeping. Stenographic, Civil Service. Salesman- 

ship. and Telegrapby pos'tions now awaiting them. Positions secured 

or money refunded. Worthy young people may Jearn and pay tuitionafter position is se- 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $150n your course. 


Southern Commercial Schools Winston-Salem Salisbury, Wilm'!ngton, Durham, N. 0. 


THE HIGHEST ENDORSIED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


harleston and Greenwood, 8S, ©. 











75-Acre Farm — 


Best 75-acre farm in the best county in the 
State, right near new macadam road. Lan 
high ‘and going higher, but I will sell this 
farm reasonable, as it i3 two miles from our 
bome farms, making it too costly for us to 
work. Adoress 


JOHN A. YOUNG, Greensboro, N. C. 





- Littleton, N.C. 7 


